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KEEPING COMPANY 


A lady lookout, guard- 
ing the giant trees of a 
vast evergreen empire, 
finds new values in the 
American wilderness. 


with 


the 


CASCADES 


By Martha Hardy 


HE top of Tatoosh Peak was my 

station. It’s just inside the north- 
ern boundary of the Columbia National 
Forest in the State of Washington. 

I went to Tatoosh on July 12, 1943, as 
alone female fire lookout. My going was 
a gamble on everybody’s part; for the 
Packwood District Ranger, Bill Sethe, 
who hired me as his first woman look- 
out; for the Columbia National Forest 
officials who had never made a practice 
of hiring female guards; and on my own 
part, since I knew next to nothing about 
the lookout business. But I had hiked 
through the hills of the north Columbia 
Forest for a number of summers. So, 
when I rode out of the ranger station, 
at the tail end of the mule string early 
that July morning, nobody knew how 
the adventure of the “lady lookout” was 
going to turn out. 

Although I’d lived within sight of the 
Cascades almost all my life, what I 
knew about them wasn’t a patch on 
what I learned that summer. Of course, 
[ already knew that the Cascades are a 
lot of mountains, six hundred miles of 


them, from the Fraser River in British 
Columbia, south across Washington and 
Oregon, to Mount Lassen in northern 
California. I knew they are 100 to 150 
miles from the coast, about half that 
wide, and that on the average they rear 
their heads more than a mile above sea 
level. 

Like everybody else who’s grown up in 
Washington or Oregon, I’d spent my 
young years shivering pleasantly at the 
knowledge that the tall white “sentinel” 
peaks looming up along the length of 
the range are really volcanoes, “Extinct” 
volcanoes to be sure, but in my hopeful 
imagination sleeping giants that might 
wake up any time, roll out on the wrong 
side of the bed, and start throwing 
things. 

Although reasonably well informed 
about the Cascades in general and Pack- 
wood District in particular, I still had a 
lot to learn. I got my first lesson as I 
watched the pack string disappear down 
the snow-clad south slope of Tatoosh on 
its way home to the ranger station ten 
miles away by trail and a sheer mile be- 
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The author photographed this view of her lookout station on the top of Tatoosh Peak. 


low, in the Cowlitz valley. Then, with 
the sudden impact of aloneness, I real- 
ized that I was now on the job all by 
myself, standing guard over a forest em- 
pire that stretched away twenty, thirty, 
forty miles to the skyline. 

Everywhere I looked there were moun- 
tains, a colossal welter of them, reaching 
away as far as I could see. Some of their 
summits were clad in snow and glaciers, 
others were rocky and barren, but all 
slopes were of that lovely, soft blue-green 
of the Pacific Northwest forest. And of 
the millions of trees within my range of 
vision, which was at least as great in 
extent as the state of Rhode Island, the 
largest percentage was Douglas fir. 

Being the first lookout on duty that 
season, I was literally the sole guardian 
of the vast evergreen empire of Packwood 
District, one of the five ranger districts 
of the Columbia National Forest, which 
lies in southern Washington, just north 
of the Columbia River. Even after the 
half-dozen other lookouts went up to 
their posts, I felt as if the whole task of 
keeping the woods safe from fire was 
mine. 

This sense of duty is the very heart of 
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the lookout business, and for purely 
practical reasons, if for no others, look- 
outs in the forests of the Cascades need 
plenty of heart. Washington and Ore- 
gon, comprising Region Six of the 
United States Forest Service, contain the 
country’s last great stands of softwoods. 
Known as the “Douglas Fir Region,” the 
western parts of these two states, from 
the summit of the Cascades to the sea, 
hold in trust the nation’s most vital hope 
of a perpetual timber supply. The 
mighty Douglas fir, “king” of the re- 
gion, is the key to this hope. 

From commercial considerations only, 
it was my duty to see that no wisp of 
smoke escaped my scrutiny. If I should 
spot anything suspiciously like smoke 
rising against some furry slope, or drift- 
ing up from the canyon of one of the 
countless creeks that feed the Cowlitz, 
my job was to dash for the fire-finder in 
the center of the lookout house, aim the 
sights on the spot, calculate its position 
on the contour map on the fire-finde: 
disk, and phone my report to the range! 
station—pronto! 

During that summer I stood on the 
rocks outside the lookout house, bat- 


tling flies and mosquitoes, and making 
one of the half-hourly check-looks that 
followed each other from dawn to dark. 
Starting in the north, just to the right 
of Mount Rainier, I would swing my 
scrutiny clockwise, through east to south 
to west, and back to Rainier, which at 
only ten miles from Tatoosh looked close 
enough to be touched. 

At first the fire-finder almost had me 
“buffaloed.” I was afraid that if I saw 
a smoke I'd lose my wits and forget how 
to take the readings. But after phoning 
in a report on a fire that turned out to 
be a waterfall, I lost my awe of the in- 
strument and felt quite chummy with it. 
The telephone and I were leagued to- 
gether to keep all that Douglas fir from 
going up in smoke, along with some 
millions of board feet of western hem- 
lock, western red cedar, balsam fir, vari- 
ous pines, a number of alpine species, 
and assorted deciduous trees such as 


maple and western red alder. 
Strictly a Pacific Northwest species, 
the Douglas fir, often six feet through 


and two hundred feet high, is one of the 
most valuable trees in the world. Its 
wood is light and said to be stronger for 
its weight than steel. Justly famous for 
its use in structural timbering, where 


timbers of great length, cross section and 
strength are needed, Douglas fir is also 
used in hundreds of other ways. 

The war being in progress, western 
softwoods were strategic materials. The 
Douglas fir was used for everything from 
hangars and aircraft carrier deck plank- 
ing to munitions cases. But I didn’t like 
to dwell on what war meant to the mag- 
nificent forests spread out below my 
gaze. I tried not to think that giant ever- 
greens, centuries old, with personalities 
as eloquent of God’s goodness and power 
as any form of life on earth, should have 
to sacrifice their lives to help men kill 
each other. 

As the sweet, clear day drifts by, and 
every check-look reveals a world at peace, 
you find yourself thinking other thoughts 
than dark ones. You think of the 
tumbled hills in terms of happiness. You 
trace with your imagination the Forest 
Service trails that thread the timber, and 
coax the feet of hikers and horseback 
riders farther and farther back among 
the mountains, and finally up over sad- 
dles and cliffs to timberline. 

At timberline the marmot whistles 
from the cluster of rocks where he has 
his den, and in his flutey call is the pure 
essence of the wilds. There the eagle 


Bare bones of the forest after the ravage of fire, photographed by the author. 


soars, and the hawk hangs in the blue 
like the very spirit of the air itself. 
Closer to earth, the hummingbird 
whizzes from one thick clump of alpine 
flowers to another, and under his shim- 
mering wings, rosy paints and orange 
columbine, blue-pink mertensia bells 
and Irish-lace valerian, asters and phlox 
and saxifrage, are mingled in such pro- 
fusion that the mind can hardly believe 
the eyes. 


” ol 


Black bear cubs play in the forests of the 
Cascades. Photograph by William L. Finley. 


Nowhere else are there such lovely 
tangles of undergrowth: of salal fes- 
tooned with small pink lanterns; of Ore- 
gon grape with holly leaves protecting 
its tangy berries. Nowhere else do such 
vast fields of huckleberries lie tilted 
against the mountain sides, heavy with 
purple fruit in September, and in Octo- 
ber a blaze of scarlet foliage. 

But I didn’t have to be content with 
merely thinking of flowers, birds and lit- 
tle furry “critters.” They were all there 
on top of Tatoosh, as on almost every 
Cascade peak at timberline, where they 
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wait for the hikers and campers who go 
back into the hills in search of healthful 
recreation. To many lookouts, considera- 
tions such as these have far more weight 
than all the commercial value in a con- 
tinent of virgin timber. And to a great 
many Americans the opportunity to visit, 
on foot or horseback, the far, wild places 
still unspoiled by roads, is a priceless 
heritage. 

Lacking timber for houses, bridges 
and carrier decks, man might find a sub- 
stitute. But where could he find a sub- 
stitute for a hike on a shade-dappled 
trail through virgin western forest? No- 
where else in the world are there trails 
like these, through cathedral aisles of 
mighty trees that were breathing the 
sweet mountain air for centuries before 
a white man glimpsed the shining dome 
of Rainier from the sea and began to 
suspect the presence inland of wonders 
beyond imagination. 

Though I managed to shove the war 
to the back of my mind, up there on that 
wind-swept, sun-drenched, fog-washed 
mountain top, I couldn’t keep from 
thinking of fire. Most of the woods of 
Packwood District were closed to entry 
that summer because of the shortage of 
men for patrol work and fire fighting. 
But there was a big logging operation on 
Smith Creek, and others elsewhere, The 
chances of fires starting in logging opera- 
tions in summer are considerable. Fric- 
tion, sparks from exhaust pipes, care- 
lessness with cigarettes, are contributing 
factors. Day after day I gazed up Smith 
Creek, and saw against the soft green 
background of the hills visions of fire. 

They came against my will, these pic- 
tures of smoke palls, dense and yellow, 
drifting ever higher up the draws be- 
tween the hills, as the mounting drafts 
fanned the flames; of majestic trees, tall- 
trunked, brown-barked, green-fronded, 
standing helpless in the path of horror; 
birds fluttering in the rising heat, then 
falling into the flames licking across the 
forest floor; animals desperately trying 
to escape, mother bears with cubs, deer 


with terror in their soft brown eyes, 
squirrels and chipmunks, mink and mar- 
tin, all the winsome creatures of the 
wilds, caught in a trap of fire. 

Thoughts like that aren’t pleasant 
company when you're alone for weeks at 
a time. But they are stimulating, and 
pull you out of bed at sun-up, to make 
your first check-look to see if fire has 
sprung up anywhere during the night 
While the sun is growing from a rosy 
speck to a golden platter on the sharp 
black eastern skyline, you stand on your 
lookout doorstep, shivering in the frosty 
alpine air, and search deep purple can- 
yons for a flat wisp of white, the tell-tale 
sign of a night-dampened fire. Failing 
to find it, you hurry inside to a break- 
fast of hots and bacon. 

It is the prevailing westerly winds 
from the Pacific, warm and laden with 
moisture, that dump most of their con- 
tents on the west side of the Cascades. 
When they start to climb the mountains 
they get cold, and their fingers get numb 
and they can’t hang on to their rain- 
drops. So the west side of the Cascades 
has plenty of fog, clouds and rain (some- 
times too much), while the east side is 
dry and sometimes too hot for comfort. 

It didn’t get really hot and dry that 
summer until September. In August I 
still dug snow for water from drifts not 
fifty feet from the door. There was little 
thunder and lightning, and it looked 
as if September was going the uneventful 
way of July and August. Then, one 
night, the usual damp west wind from 
the Pacific was replaced by a hot dry 
blow from the arid lava lands of eastern 
Washington, where, millions of years 
ago, molten rock poured from cracks in 
the earth to form layer after layer of 
lava flows. 

I was wakened that morning by the 
wind banging the shutters on the east 
side of the house as if in a fit of temper. 
It blew all day, and as I check-looked 
toward the east, the mountains of the 
Yakima country looked as grim and hos- 
tile as the Yakima braves themselves, 


A black-tailed deer surveys the West Coast 
forest empire. Photograph by Paul J. Fair. 


who, back in the Fifties rose up against 
the encroachment of the white man. 
There was an ominous quality in the 
day that set my nerves on edge, and it 
didn’t help to learn that the district’s 
weather instruments were recording a 
sharp drop in humidity and fuel mois- 
ture. It was no time for anyone to drop 


The “whistling” marmot or rockchuck echoes 
its cry in the Cascades. Photo, J. M. Johnson. 


a burning cigarette butt, or even throw 
a beer bottle out of a car window, where 
the sun’s rays might strike through the 
glass and kindle a blaze. 

Night came and still the east wind 


howled. Morning came, and the wind 
mounted, the humidity fell, the fuel 
moisture dropped to a new low. Then, 
not long after noon, down in the Cow- 
litz valley, just beyond the southern 
spur of Tatoosh, there bloomed an ugly 
yellow blossom. It was smoke, bulging 
up in a great mound, suddenly, horribly. 

The next two days were a nightmare, 
as the fire swept through green timber 
and threatened to get away up the sides 
of the mountains. A hundred men from 
a conscientious objectors’ camp in Ore- 
gon were rushed to Packwood, and 
fought the fire with modern equipment, 
skilled leadership and the resources of 
special training. Forest Service officers 
and employees converged on Packwood 
from other portions of the Columbia 
National Forest. 

But in such weather it takes more than 
men, machines and methods to stop a 
forest fire. This time, the instrument of 
salvation was an abrupt change in wind 
to the west and a rise in humidity. A day 
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White heather 
blossoms on the 
slopes of Tatoosh. 
Photograph by 
Gayle Pickwell, 


or two later it rained, and the “C.O.” 
boys pulled out for Oregon. To this day 
nobody seems to know how the fire 
started. It began in a dry field not far 
from the highway, perhaps from a cigar- 
ette, a “burning glass,” or a spark from 
a chimney. And today, where a dense 
stand of Douglas fir used to border the 
highway, and in autumn grew bright 


Western anemones make a summer snow 
on Tatoosh. Photograph by Gayle Pickwell. 


along the edges with dogwood and 
maple, there are stark black trunks, brit- 
tle skeletons of bushes, seared earth, and 
ugliness. 

In those parts of the forest and moun- 
tains of the West where fire has not laid 
its red hot hand, and where the whine 
of the power-saw and the cry of “Tim- 
ber!” have not yet sounded the death 
knell of ancient conifers, the trees hold 
out green arms to those who would come 
and accept their bounty, giving love and 
protection in return, 

The people who use the forests for 
fun, as well as those who make their 
living there, must realize that the high- 
est type of personal cooperation from 
everyone is necessary to prevent devastat- 
ing forest fires. Campers, hikers, picnick- 
ers, fishermen, hunters, have the double 
duty of being careful with fire and en- 
couraging care in others. By far the 
greatest number of forest fires are started 
by man, with lightning accounting for 
only a small percentage. 

As the season ambled along, I began 
to realize as never before what the 
United States Forest Service is doing for 
the nation in trying to preserve as far 
as possible the recreational values of the 


The Tatoosh peaks 
seen from nearby 
Ranier National 
Park, Washington. 
Photograph by 
Wm. L. Dawson. 


western wilderness. I came to under- 
stand the two-way aim of the Service, 
which is to permit the harvest of forest 
products, and preserve the essential fea- 
tures for recreation. Unlike the national 
parks, which are under the Department 
of the Interior and are organized for en- 
joyment alone, the national forests un- 
der the Department of Agriculture serve 
a double purpose: to provide for and 
regulate logging, mining and grazing; 
and at the same time promote healthful 
recreation. 

I spent ninety days of awesome, edify- 
ing association with the Cascade Moun- 
tains, until the season ended on October 
12th in a blizzard, with a couple of 
knights from the ranger station charging 
up in the teeth of the storm to pack me 
out before the snow got so deep I'd have 
to hole in for the winter with my pet 
ground squirrel. By that time I didn’t 
want to leave, because once you get used 
to keeping company with the Cascade 
Mountains, you don’t see how you can 
live without them. You will feel that 
way, too, when you come to visit this 
treasure of the American landscape—but 
if you come in summer, please leave your 
cigarettes at home! 


Home- 
staking 
nith 
a 


Song 


Do birds sing to 
win a mate or a 
home? Much of the 
theory of territory 
is still in the realm 
of controversy — 
your own backyard 
observations may 
uncover new facts. 


F you are new at bird watching your 

observations are likely to bring many 
questions to mind. Why is it that the 
male, among songbirds, usually appears 
first in the spring? Why does he rush 
North leaving the females behind at the 
very season when he would be expected 
to be most attracted to them? Why is his 
singing frequently silenced by the arrival 
of the female—not to be resumed, per- 
haps, until after the eggs are laid? 

Why should birds that flock together 
socially during a large part of the year 
become antagonistic when they reach 
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By Eugene Eisenmann 


Kingbird photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


the breeding grounds—and this long be- 
fore the females have arrived? 

Why are nests of the same species 
spaced apart at substantial distances? 
For example, why do you not find two 
nests of indigo buntings in the same 
bush, or two nests of warbling vireos in 
the same tree? 

The complete answer for these ques 
tions has not been found—but the 
theory of territory provides some stimu- 
lating explanations. It suggests that a 
fundamental feature of passerine bird 
behavior is the competition for breeding 


territory; that male birds defend such 
territory from other males of their spe- 
cies; that song and display are not de- 
signed to charm the female but to pro- 
claim the possession of territory—a warn- 
ing to rival males as much as an invita- 
tion to a mate; that most fighting by 
birds is fighting over territory rather 
than over mates. Among many song 
birds, the breeding territory of a pair is 
a relatively large area (often over an 
acre), from which they drive off other 
members of their species and to which 
they confine most of their activities, in- 
cluding singing, displaying, mating, nest- 
ing and foraging for their young. 

When the males arrive at their breed- 
ing grounds, they search for suitable 
places in which to stake out territory. 
There is some tendency for a bird to re- 
turn to the same tract used by him as 
breeding territory in the previous year. 
The male selects certain conspicuous ele- 
vations, usually near the outer limits of 
his territory, as singing posts, from which 
he regularly advertises his presence by 
loud singing and by display. 

Before the females arrive there is con- 
siderable fighting, although among most 
passerine birds the weapons of the battle 
appear to be chiefly psychological: sing- 
ing, threatening postures, chasing, and 
only occasionally physical combat. 

In the early stages of territorial estab- 
lishment each spring, the males often try 
to appropriate a greater acreage than 
they can successfully hold. Since a bird’s 
irritability toward trespassers decreases 
towards the periphery of his territory, 
the pressure and persistence of rivals ul- 
timately reduces his homestead to an 
area which he will vigorously defend. 

Once a pair is fully established on ter- 
ritory, their rights against others of the 
same species seem to be recognized. Not 
that there is not trespassing from time to 
time, but the trespasser appears to feel 
uneasy in the occupants’ domain, and 
when chased invariably flees. 

Not all birds, nor even all passerine 
birds, are territorial to the extent de- 


Purple martins have no exclusive feeding 
territory. Photograph by S. A. Grimes. 


scribed, yet most birds exhibit some form 
of territorial behavior. 

In its broadest sense, territory has been 
defined as an area which an animal de- 
fends, from which it drives away others 
of its own sex and species. 

Thus, colonial birds normally defend 
the small space occupied by or immedi- 
ately surrounding the nest. Many grouse 
defend for a brief period an area where 
the cock performs his courtship display. 
Some woodpeckers defend the holes 
where they roost at night. Humming- 
birds often defend a patch of bright 
flowers or a syrup-filled vial at which 
they regularly feed. 

In a general way, territorial behavior 
operates to protect a bird from interfer- 
ence in its vital activities. But consider- 
able controversy has arisen as to the 
function served by the apparently ex- 
cessive territorial intolerance of many 
of our smaller songbirds. 

Margaret Morse Nice, in her exhaus- 
tive study on the song sparrow, found 
that even in favorable country, breed- 
ing song sparrows defended a territory 
averaging two-thirds of an acre and not 
less than half an acre. Joseph J. Hickey 
in his book, “A Guide to Bird Watch- 
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ing,” reports that in a rich woodland 
redstarts maintained a territory averag- 
ing almost an acre. 

Why should these small birds insist 
upon such an extensive territory, while 
immensely larger species, like the gan- 


net, are satisfied if they have simply a 
few inches of nesting site? 
The territorial intolerance of the red- 


start and song sparrow surely keeps 
down the number of their kind nesting 
in any given area; while the territorial 
tolerance of the gannet permits hun- 
dreds of pairs of gannets to breed to- 
gether in a small area. Yet no one would 
suggest that as species the song sparrow 
is less successful than the gannet. 


The scarcity of 
suitable nesting 
sites, combined 
with the abund- 
ance of food in 
the surrounding 
waters make satis- 
factory the gan- 
net’s crowded 
existence on its 
breeding grounds. 
Photograph by A. 
D. Cruickshank. 


lerritoriality is one of the ways pro- 
vided by nature for meeting the eco- 
nomic problems of the species. As each 
species has different problems, territorial 
behavior is manifested in varying de- 
grees. By and large, species whose chief 
problem is a shortage of suitable nesting 
sites, but which have an easily obtain- 
able food supply, exhibit little terri- 
torial intolerance, while those which can 
readily find nesting sites, but must work 
hard to provide food for their helpless 
young, tend to be territorial. 

The gannets, murres, auks and puffins 
require for nesting isolated cliffs with 
the right sort of ledges in localities near 
fishing grounds. The sea is a generous 


The very special- 
ized nesting re- 
quirements of the 
bank swallow pro- 
vide a reason for 
colonial habits. 
Photograph by the 
Roosevelt Wildlife 
Forest Experiment 
Station, New York. 


food provider, but since suitable cliffs 
are few the birds must nest in closely 
packed colonies. 
For such birds as the song sparrow 
and the redstart, finding a satisfactory 
nest site presents no great problem. There 
are numerous suitable grassy tussocks, 
thick shrubs and adequate trees. Their 
chief economic problem is finding suffi- 
cient food for the rapidly growing young. 
The holding of an exclusive feeding 
territory facilitates meeting this problem. 
Even so, one might at first suppose 
that in a good locality two-thirds of an The Eastern goldfinch’s sociability at we 
acre could easily support several families Sacananie cn i ones as tp om 
of song sparrows or redstarts and that 


territorial intolerance would be detri- vations indicate that at certain stages the 
nestlings of our song birds eat more than 
their own weight each day. Broods of 
young song sparrows were fed on an 
average more than 16 times per hour; 
and broods of redstarts more than 19 
times per hour, 

Is it any wonder that the parent birds 
literally lose weight during the period 
when they are feeding their young? 

Obviously, the more young of any 
species reared within a given tract the 
more difficult it will be to find food, the 
greater likelihood of inadequate feeding, 
and the longer the period of exposure of 
the young. If there were no territorial 
intolerance, there would be nothing to 
prevent as many pairs from nesting in 
the area as there might be suitable nest- 
ing sites. 

When the young hatch, a condition 


The interminable song of the red-eyed vireo 
is a proclamation of territorial occupancy. 


mental to the increase of the species. 
Such an assumption may be superficial. 
Providing food for the fast-growing 
young puts a severe strain on the parent 
birds. They must find the particular soft- 
bodied insects, larvae, or other like crea- 
tures suitable for their nestlings. 

Passerine birds cannot go too far afield 
in searching for provender, for the longer 
they are away the longer the delicate 
young will be left exposed to injury from 
heat, cold, rain or predators. 

Their rapid metabolism requires that 
the young be fed very frequently. Obser- 


Cedar waxwings like goldfinches nest late in 
the season and have little territorial intolerance. 
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might be created where’ competition for 
food would be so severe that the parents 
would be unable to provide adequate 
nourishment within the area and must 
forage farther afield, thus resulting in 
the young being exposed or hungry for 
longer periods. For any area there is a 
point where an increase in the number 
of young hatched will result in a smaller 
number of healthy birds reared to ma- 
turity than if fewer birds had been 
hatched. Territorial intolerance is an im- 
portant factor in preventing this point 
from being reached. 

Whether territorial intolerance ex- 
tends against individuals of other species 
probably depends on the degree of com- 
petition between them, but this is a sub- 
ject which has been little studied. In 
most localities inter-specific competition 
is not likely to be keen, since each species 
has its own food preferences and tends 
to hunt in a particular level of vegeta- 
tion. One does not expect to see oven- 
birds foraging in the treetops, nor red- 
eyed vireos feeding on the ground. 

There is another facet of the problem. 
Animals, if they are to continue to live 
in any given locality, must treat their 
food supply as a crop, must leave enough 
each year to enable their source of food 
(be it animal or vegetable) to reproduce. 
Since birds are not conscious of this 
necessity, Nature must provide auto- 
matic checks on the undue increase of 
any species in any area. Predators are the 
most conspicuous limitation on such 
increase, but territorial jealousy appears 
also to be an important check among 
many birds. In this way, territorial be- 
havior not only helps provide food for 
the young of any particular year but in- 
sures a food supply for ensuing years. 

The fact that territorial intolerance 
forces birds to disperse and find nesting 
sites in other areas probably has addi- 
tional beneficial results; it promotes 
crossbreeding, thereby making the repro- 
ductive stock more plastic and adapt- 
able; it reduces the likelihood of extir- 
pation of the species if some disease or 
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other local calamity should wipe out the 
birds of any given area. 

One should not suppose that birds 
adopt territorial behavior with any con- 
sciousness of the beneficial functions 
served. Their hostile reaction to the 
trespasser is automatic—an inherited pat- 
tern of conduct. 

Doubtless in the history of any species, 
some individuals exhibited more, some 
less irritability to the presence of po- 
tential rivals. Where the economy of the 
particular species made such irritability 
beneficial, birds exhibiting this trait 
were more likely to succeed in rearing 
healthy offspring, and their descendants, 
inheriting the same trait, would have 
the advantage over their fellows and in 
time would become the only survivors of 
the species. Thus territoriality would 
become a character of the species. 

The recognition of _ territoriality 
among birds is a recent development. It 
was not until after the publication in 
1g20 of Eliot Howard’s “Territory in 
Bird Life” that the idea received general 
acceptance among Anglo-American orni- 
thologists. As Joseph J. Hickey has 
pointed out, Howard’s thesis “forced the 
rewriting of every songbird life history 
that had been previously published. It 
gave new meaning to song and color in 
bird life, and provided bird watchers 
with a refreshing stimulus which they 
will feel for at least half a century to 
come.” Those who wish to delve into 
this subject more deeply should read 
Howard’s book and Mrs. Nice’s “Studies 
in the Life History of the Song Spar- 
row II” (Transactions of the Linnaean 
Society of New York, Vol. VI, 1943). 

The study of territory among birds 
has barely begun. Much of the territorial 
theory is in the realm of controversy. 
The extent, if any, of territorial be- 
havior among many of our common 
birds is very uncertain. This is a field 
in which the amateur can easily make 
great contributions of knowledge—a field 
particularly open to the backyard bird 
student. 
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HE last time I dropped in to see 
E. Laurence Palmer—which is syn- 
onymous with saying the last time I 
visited Cornell University—we talked 
mainly about the lost woods of our boy- 
hood. Mine was in the dune country of 
Indiana—a wild tract I visited as a child 
but could never find again as a man. His 
was at Cortland, N. Y., a beautiful Eden 
with clear, rippling Otter Creek running 
through it. There, according to an old 
diary, he caught 100 trout during the 
summer of his eleventh birthday. 
That woods is more than just a pleas- 
ant memory to Palmer. It started him on 


the road to becoming a champion of na- 
ture’s rights. It aroused an early anger 
at the senseless destruction of wild 
beauty that has lasted to this day. The 
woods was owned by a local milkman. 
A thirst for fluid stronger than milk led 
him to cut down the grove piecemeal. 
The trees went into one spree after an- 
other and thus the woods was lost. The 
character of Otter Creek was also lost. 
The Eden which the City Fathers of 
Cortland might have preserved as a park 
or watershed for the enjoyment and 
benefit of generations of its citizens dis- 
appeared forever. 


While the grove was being laid waste, 
Palmer started his first effort to preserve 
nature’s beauty as best he could. He was 
twelve years old at the time. By selling 
Youth’s Companions, he earned a box 
camera in order to snap pictures of the 
woods before and after the final destruc- 
tion. The camera was a heavy outfit 
using 4x5-inch glass plates. Palmer still 
has those negatives. He dug them out of 
his files at Fernow Hall as we talked and 
we held them up to light to look at the 
faint images on glass—all that remains 
today of a beautiful woods of long ago. 
The destruction of this grove was one 
of the four main turning points on Pal- 
mer’s road to becoming a force in the 
study and preservation of wild nature 
in America. The first turning point had 
come even earlier, only seven years after 
he was born on July 8, 1888, at McGraw, 
N. Y. His family was then living in Cort- 
land and he was in third-grade in the 
public school. One winter’s day, a sub- 
stitute teacher, Mrs. J. Mumford Keese, 
showed the children some of the first of 
the now-famous Cornell Nature Leaflets. 
Seven-year-old Laurence Palmer, who 
later was to write these leaflets for more 
than a quarter of a century, was en- 
tranced. One of the booklets told how to 
collect insects. The following summer he 
was out early and late with a butterfly 


net. Cigar boxes holding his pinned and 
labeled specimens eventually filled two 
long shelves at home. As he looks back, 
that winter’s day in the Cortland school 
was one of the most important in his 
life. 

His serious interest in nature study, 
which began at seven, branched out in 
many directions as he grew older. He 
was laying the foundations for an all- 
around knowledge of natural history. 
At the Cortland State Normal School, 
where he earned part of his expenses 
working in the library, a seemingly un- 
important occurrence turned him to the 
study of fish and fresh-water life. The 
Librarian was a Latin teacher. Science 
interested him not at all. He decreed 
that all the Smithsonian Institution re- 
ports should be thrown away. Palmer in- 
herited many of them and found among 
them the celebrated Jordan and Ever- 
mann book of North American fishes. 
He had been previously most interested 
in fish in the creel and in the frying pan. 
Now he began to study the problems and 
mysteries of their underwater world. 

At Cornell, Palmer specialized in 
botany during his undergraduate days. 
In his third year, he became an assist- 
ant in the Botany Department and, in 
1913, when he received his Master’s De- 
gree, he was employed to spend all sum- 


These two negatives, 
made with a cheap cam- 
era many years ago, 
started Dr. Palmer in 
his conservation work. 
They record the before 
and after effects of un- 
wise cutting of a wood- 
land near Cortland, N. Y. 
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Dr. E. Laurence Pal- 
mer examines a rock 
specimen at his office 
desk in Cornell Univ. 


mer collecting plants for the herbarium 
then being established for the Botany 
Department of the College of Agricul- 
ture. It was a little later, while he was 
working for his Doctor’s Degree, that he 
came to another important turning point 
in his life. He began attending the na- 
ture education classes conducted by Anna 
Botsford Comstock. He became a friend 
of this beloved teacher and when she re- 
tired she selected him as her successor. 

That was more than twenty-five years 
ago. In the quarter of a century that has 
followed, E. Laurence Palmer has left 
his impress upon nature education in 
this country in many ways. His Cornell 
Rural School Leaflets—he has written 
more than 110 of them now—form a 
kind of serial-story of nature for the 
rural school students in the state of 
New York. Appearing four times a year, 
they reach more than 100,000 people. 
Nothing has helped the teachers of the 
state to arouse interest in nature more 
than these leaflets and the ideas they 
contain. 

But the famous series of Cornell Leaf- 
lets represent but a small fraction of the 
work that Palmer has been doing. For 
nearly twenty years, rain or shine, he has 
conducted a weekly radio program on 


which students from various schools ap- 
pear in a kind of natural history Quiz 
Kids feature called “This Week in Na- 
ture.” The program is now being tran- 
scribed and ré-broadcast over other sta- 
tions. As Director of Nature Education 
for Nature Magazine, Dr. Palmer pre- 
pares inserts that tens of thousands of 
teachers throughout the country find in- 
valuable. He has been doing this since 
1925. He also administers the bestowing 
of the Pack Fellowships which are 
awarded by the American Nature Asso- 
ciation to aid advanced students in na- 
ture study, More than twenty graduate 
students have been helped to carry out 
special projects by such grants. 

During summer seasons, Dr. Palmer 
has spread his ideas by teaching at the 
University of California (both at Los 
Angeles and at Berkeley), lowa Agricul- 
tural College, Utah Agricultural College, 
the University of Washington, and even 
at the University of Hawaii. Several of 
his books have had wide distribution 
and, for a dozen years, he has been edit- 
ing a series of nature volumes for a New 
York publishing house. In the further- 
ance of his beliefs about nature and na- 
ture study, he has been active in many 
societies. He has been the backbone of 
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the American Nature Study Society for 
many years; he has been President of the 
National Council of Nature Study Su- 
pervisors; he has been Chairman of the 
Wildlife Committee of the National Re- 
search Council and he has been Presi- 
dent of the Department of Science In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association. As a Director of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, he has placed 
emphasis on the importance of field pro- 
jects and the broadening of the scope of 
the organization. 


Here is an example of 
Dr. Palmer’s classroom 
material that he draws 
from nature. These two 
nuts, each partly eaten 
away, were identified as 
the results of the gnaw- 
ings of a flying and a 
gray squirrel. 


As is true of any great teacher, Dr. 
Palmer’s influence has been multiplied 
by the students he has trained. Every 
year, he answers between five and six 
thousand letters, most of them from for- 
mer students and teachers. At Fernow 
Hall, more than 4,000 students have 
taken courses directly under him. His 
department at Cornell is probably the 
only place in America where it is pos- 
sible to get a Ph.D. in Nature Study. 
The advanced student who leaves with 
that degree has been given a solid foun- 
dation; he has an all-around knowledge 
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of nature. I remember Dr. Richard 
Weaver, head of the Audubon Nature 
Center, at Greenwich, Conn., telling me 
how in six weeks he learned to identify 
600 plants under Dr. Palmer’s instruc- 
tion. 

During his quarter of a century of 
leadership, Dr. Palmer has kept to one 
main course. This has been in accord 
with Louis Agassiz’ famous dictum to 
study nature rather than books. His stu- 
dents examine living plants instead of 
just pressed ones; look at living birds 


instead of pictures of birds merely. They 
get a grounding in text books and na- 
ture literature; but main emphasis is 
placed on direct contact with the world 
of nature. Anyone who has ever at- 
tended one of his lectures knows how 
wasp nests and bird nests and plaster 
casts of tracks follow in sequence to dem- 
onstrate points in the discussion. Actual 
nature material is used as often as pos- 
sible in the classroom. And, frequently, 
the classroom itself is left behind and 
the students adjourn to the out-of-doors 

In his “Field Natural History” course. 


which runs for fifteen weeks, students go 
out in all weather, three hours every 
week. They collect no specimens. They 
let their specimens continue to grow and 
they study them under natural condi- 
tions. Each student stakes out five dif- 
ferent areas, each ten feet square, in five 
different ecological locations. One is in 
an evergreen woods, another is in a 
mixed forest, a third at a waterway, a 
fourth in a marsh, and a fifth in an open 
field. These areas, each holding one 
hundred square feet, are studied inten- 
sively, They are the student’s textbooks. 
He maps all the plants, insects, animal 
tracks and other natural-history features 
he finds. Three times, each time at a dif- 


In the classroom, Dr. Pal- 
mer uses actual nature 
material rather than books 
whenever it is possible. 


ferent season of the year, the class studies 
minutely these areas, mapping the 
changes that occur. Thus they obtain 
first-hand experience as field naturalists. 

During summer school, students in one 
of his courses start out equipped with 
sleeping bags. Their classroom is the 
out-of-doors; their dormitory is in the 
woods and fields. They have no perma- 
nent home. They never sleep twice in 
the same place. And, incidentally, they 


pride themselves on leaving so few 
traces behind that anyone would have 
difficulty in finding where they had 
camped. Experts in various fields, such 
men as Arthur A. Allen, Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, Clyde Fisher and James G. Need- 


A boy with an axe chopped 
off part of the bark on the 
trunk of this tree. Dr. 
Palmer is photographing it 
at intervals to record how 
the bark heals in over a 
long period of time. 


ham, have accompanied such groups to 
give them the benefit of their specialized 
knowledge. Summer students also some- 
times ride up Cayuga Lake on Dr. Pal- 
mer’s twenty-eight-foot motorboat, “Rip 
II,” to study the natural history of its 
waters. The boat derived its name from 
Mrs. Palmer’s maiden name; Van 
Winkle, She is a distinguished paleontol- 


This is the Rip Il, the 

powered motorboat used 

for classroom excursions 

to the field. It is named 

Rip because his wife’s 

maiden name was Van 
linkle. 
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Out on Cayuga Lake, 
Dr. Palmer takes stu- 
dents in his course at 
Cornell to study the 
signs of wildlife on the 
long lake shore. 


ogist. They have one son, Robin Palmer. 

A few years ago, after the death of an 
older son, Laurence Van Winkle Pal- 
mer, a wooded area of nine acres was 
purchased and set aside as a nature 
sanctuary in his honor. It is known as 
“Punky Palmer’s Park.” Oftentimes, be- 
fore breakfast, Dr. Palmer is out for a 
hike along the wooded trails of this 


area. It is here that he plans many of 
his leaflets and projects that are such an 
important part of his teaching work. 
Sometimes, beside a little brook that 
winds among the trees, he stoops to cut 


Before going to work in 
the morning, Dr. Pal- 
mer often takes a walk 
in the woods where he 
samples, with his ex- 
pert knowledge a_ be- 
fore-breakfast bit of 
fungus. Here he is of- 
fering some fungus to 
his son, Robin Palmer. 


off a bit of edible fungus which pro- 
vides him with a morning appetizer be- 
fore he returns to breakfast. 

When a boy, with a hatchet which 
had been unwisely presented to him on 
his birthday, hacked away a strip of bark 
from one of the trees in the sanctuary, 
Dr. Palmer took advantage of the mis- 
fortune to make a series of photographs 
showing how the tree repaired the dam- 


age and filled in the wound. Between 
those photographs and the glass plates 
he made at twelve, between the present- 
day sanctuary and the lost woods of his 
Cortland boyhood, there extend years 


of especial usefulness. Through his writ- 
ing and teaching and training other 
teachers, E. Laurence Palmer has had a 
profound, cumulative effect upon natu- 
ral-history education in this country. 
Few men in America have done as much 
for nature study, as it should be taught, 
as this professor whose textbook is always 
nature and whose classroom often is the 
out-of-doors. 


VEN in the sparkling light of mid- 
afternoon an isolated mangrove key 
in Florida Bay has strange undertones 
of life, unseen stirrings and an indescrib- 


able awareness. The human intruder 
may be alone but there is the -:uncom- 
fortable feeling of being watched. 
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SECRETS 


By Robert P. Allen 


Such creatures as are visible, an osprey, 
a distant and alert great white heron, 
stare with a persistent grimmness. The os- 
prey’s thin, nervous cry is disconcerting. 
The heavy marl, filled with shell particles 
that scratch and irritate the skin of your 
feet and legs, sucks tenaciously as if 
trying to hold you fast. Great burro- 
wing crabs retreat with gestures of crust- 
acean anger and contempt, throwing tiny 
jets of liquid from their grotesque heads. 

At every step the wall of mangrove 
shuts doors or drops opaque curtains. 
The air is still and the small but very 
maddening mosquitoes swarm in tireless 
droves, biting viciously. On the weather 
side of the key I can barely hear the 
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Deep in the heart of the F lorida swamplands there lie 
buried in the ooze, the unlocked secrets of the life 
in prehistoric time. Illustrations are the author's. 


winter breeze piling short, choppy waves 
against the solid bank of buttress roots 
that guard the shoreline. In the center 
of the area there is no movement of air 
and I can hear the silence of the man- 
grove, its deliberate, unhurried, un- 
heeding silence. 

I remember my first visit to the hid- 
den pools near the southern tip of the 
key. Here the red mangrove is dominant, 
vigorously replacing itself where the 
Great Hurricane maimed and killed 
older trees that were intent on marching 
out across the broad flats of marl and 
turtle grass. A narrow tidal creek or 
slough enters the key along this southern 
rim but the entrance is lost behind the 
stilt-like fingers and glistening boughs 
of the red mangrove. Inside, where the 
less spectacular black mangrove has 
taken over the endless task of land-build- 
ing, one can trace the winding course of 
the little stream, and then it is once 
more lost in a series of tiny pools, silent 
and enigmatic. And again the red man- 
grove is on the march, as it has marched 
with unbroken stride since the Eocene. 

As I stepped over and under tangled 
roots and brushed aside the network of 
branches, my legs sank above the knees 


in treacherous mud. I pulled myself out 
by grasping at roots and boughs, half- 
falling, half crawling and moving for- 
ward slowly and painfully. The annoyed 
grunting notes of Louisiana herons, dis- 
turbed in their graceful and expert 
search for killifishes, the far off, muffled 
protest of a fish hawk were the only 
sounds. Up ahead I saw a narrow open- 
ing in the wall of vegetation, and be- 
yond, scarcely visible, a broad pool— 
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mud and a thin layer of water. At the 
same moment I heard the low, rapid 
huh-huh-huh note of a roseate spoonbill 
and the startling woof-woof of the wings. 
As I emerged, wet and weary, at the rim 
of the opening, two spoonbills, necks 
outthrust, scaled in short circles close 
overhead, their delicate pinks and deep 
carmines brilliant against the blue space 
of sky. 

Somewhere in that now immense 
tangle there was a nest. I felt sure of 
that because the spoonbills kept swing- 
ing by overhead, kept opening their in- 
credible bills to protest in that steady, 
subdued note of alarm. With an uneasy 
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The  flat-tailed 
water snake, (Na- 
trix compressi- 
cauda) winds his 
way about in the 
red mangrove 
swamps. 


coolness I began to search. The mud was 
softer and deeper away from the edges 
of the pool. I found it difficult to get 
across. Impossible! I fell down, in a 
ridiculous sidewise posture. I pulled my 
legs and feet from the tentacles of the 
mud and sat back, in mud and water to 
my armpits, exhausted. Sweat streamed 
down my face, blinded my eyes, Tiny 
mosquitoes stung me and somehow | ig- 
nored them. 

Across my path I saw a broad trail, a 
fantastic trail. There in the slime some- 
thing as large as a Pleistocene lizard had 
crawled only a little while before. Its 
wide belly had left a sickening swath in 


the mud, wider than my two hands. 
And clawlike feet had planted them- 
selves on either side, with measured, in- 
exorable regularity. I knew, of course, 
that it was the trail of a crocodile, for 
a remnant of that race remains in that 
lonely corner of Florida. A little anx- 
iously I peered into the silent wall of 
mangrove that fringed the pool, unable 
to see what lay just beyond and defi- 
nitely unhappy because of it. 

Other trails crossed and recrossed the 
muddy surface and I found several slow, 
plodding, diamondback terrapins at the 
end of some of them. When I picked 
them up they blinked without concern 
and struggled without enthusiasm. 
Placed once more in the mud _ they 


The fiddler crab 
(Uca minax), 
seuttles around 
under the red 
mangrove _ seedl- 
ings hanging over 
the swamp. 


barged on four or five feet and then 
huddled in their shells, seemingly oblivi- 
ous to me or to the time of day or to 
anything whatever. 

All this while the spoonbills hovered 
close overhead and finally, with sudden 
good fortune, I found a nest. It was a 
pile of largish sticks seven feet up in a 
red mangrove and in it was a clutch of 
three dull-white eggs, their shells etched 
and dotted with various shades of brown 
and chestnut. Elated I tagged the nest- 
ing tree and retreated, awkward and un- 
comfortable, but amply repaid for my 
pains. 

You must realize that this journey 
took place in the full sunlight of mid- 
morning on a clear, fairly calm winter’s 


day. Picture it at night when the mud 
disgorges creatures of myriad shapes and 
sizes! At the outset of a second season 
in Florida Bay I built a camp on stilts, 
right over the marly flats at the south 
rim of a nearby key. The camp itself 
was hemmed in by mangrove except for 
a narrow entrance. Here I could study 
the feeding habits of the pink birds “on 
location” and here, too, I would share 
with them the sheltered habitat they 
choose to defeat the chill and distress 
of winter northwinds. 

It is a placid, almost uninteresting 
place by day. The milky waters are ap- 
parently lifeless. In the mangrove a 
prairie warbler searches for insects and 
a yellow-throat chatters amiably. But the 
setting sun heralds the darkness that 
gives the mangrove life. Close to my 
tent a clapper rail unleashes his mad, 
yammering call and immediately three 
or four of his kind echo the sound. In 
that silent, lonely spot the clatter is wild, 
insane. 

For the first time in years I remem- 
bered the evil gnomes I half believed in 
as a child. When it is quite dark the 
waters crawl and churn. Tiny fishes stir 
the mud with little spirals that look like 
small clouds of thick brown smoke. 
Crabs race sidewise, careening aimlessly. 
Large fish, wraithlike in the beam of 
the flashlight, poke about menacingly. 
Mollusks, as small as one’s little finger- 
nail, move by fractions of inches, some 
in straight lines, others whirling into the 
muddy film and engulfing smaller crea- 
tures with ponderous rapidity. The 
empty shells of dead mollusks race diz- 
zily across the mud on the backs of 
hermit crabs. 

On a warm still night the movement 
of many hundreds of tiny fish is a sound 
as large as that of surf on a shore-line. 
Sometimes I would sit up on my cot and 
listen, certain that a Teleoceras, the ex- 
tinct rhino of Florida, had survived in 
this unvisited solitude and was now 
feeding along the edge of the flat inside 
the key. But it was always the hosts of 
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tiny fish, none of them longer than an 
inch and a half! 

In this atmosphere the cautious, truth- 
seeking naturalist must constantly sit 
back, clear his throat (and his head!) 
and start in afresh. He must destroy 
illusions, hog-tie his imagination and 
scratch away at facts. If he can find any! 
In the marl and the mangrove they 
have a way of hiding and their silence 
is that of the ages. 

The fish that live in the mud are one 
of the common everyday items that were 
utterly obscure at first but that grew to 
an immense size in a gradual sort of way. 
I first found the fish in the bottom film 
of the pools of water, some three inches 
deep, far inside the outer rim of the 
key. Pneumatophores, the breathers of 
the black mangrove, dot the surface of 
these areas and I was unable to drag an 
ordinary seine net through them. But I 
found little schools of miniature fish 
darting among the beds of quills and by 
the careful use of a small dip net I 
eventually captured several specimens. 
Still uninformed as to the importance of 
my catch I completed the season’s work 
in Florida and moved nearly two thou- 
sand miles to a new base camp on the 
coast of Texas. And there, in another 
region inhabited by spoonbills, I found 
the same tiny fish! 

Meanwhile it had been identified as 
an exceedingly common, hardy and wide- 
ly distributed species, the pot-bellied, 
minnow, Cyprinodon variegatus. I went 
back to Florida Bay definitely aware of 
Cyprinodon. Rechecking data on the 
actual stomach contents of spoonbills 
(there were only five such stomach con- 
tents on record!) I saw that one bird had 
consumed no less than 246 Cyprinodon 
and other killifishes, in addition to 152 
small shrimp. This fish must be in- 
credibly abundant. Why had I missed 
its significance during my preliminary 
studies of the previous winter? 

Once again I was deep in the mud 
and mangrove. The hot sun scorched 
my neck as I leaned over the gunnel of 


the skiff, peering eagerly, and a little 
anxiously, into the shallow waters for 
some sign of Cyprinodon. But I saw 
nothing. The muddy bottom was ap- 
parently lifeless, the water seemingly 
dead. In a far corner, half hidden by the 
secretive mangroves, was an area marked 
by the tracks of a good-sized wading 
bird whose toes were partially webbed. 
And floating idly on the surface film was 
a small pink feather, delicate and sym- 
bolic. An even closer search disclosed 


Out of the mud, where he lay protected 
from enemies and from the direct heat 
of the sub-tropical sun, I hauled him by 
the score. 

Perhaps I have given the impression 
that the mangrove is fearsome. It is, but 
it is also one of the most interesting, 
most challenging of North American 
habitats, Gaze at a mangrove key from 
the deck of a boat. It is drab or wild- 
appearing or uninteresting or even un- 
noticed, depending on your individual 


Black mangrove and tropical buttonwood suggest a color scheme to the natural and 
uncanny protective instincts of the American chameleon (Anolis carolinensis). 


semicircular lines in the mud, lines an 
inch apart and in pairs, lines that curved 
through ninety degrees in a strange 
crisscross of patterns. Spoonbills had been 
feeding here, plying their partly opened 
mandibles back and forth in the sweep- 
ing motion that typifies their manner of 
feeding. 

But still no sign of life. No swarms of 
fish, no expected multitudes of Cyprino- 
don. Nevertheless I took my short seine 
and stepping cautiously into the water 
| made a quick, darting sweep. Pulling 
the net aboard I saw that the mystery 
of Cyprinodon was forever dispelled. 
Chere, in the belly of the net lay a 
wriggling, quivering mass of the fish. 


point of view. But go ashore, alone. 
Above all, camp there overnight. It is no 
longer drab nor uninteresting, and cer- 
tainly not unnoticed. And as for its 
being wild ‘you will revise your private 
connotation of that word before the 
night is over. A million years have done 
little to change the aspect of a hidden 
pool inside the mangrove. If you don’t 
believe it, crawl with crocodile and ter- 
rapin through the slime and watch the 
lowly gastropod leave his smooth track 
beside yours. A million years have not 
changed them. Best of all, stay out there 
at night. You will listen to the silence 
of centuries and you will hear, as I have, 
the noiseless murmur of the Pleistocene. 
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Kingbird photograph by H. M. Kimball. 


IRD-BANDING brings to the ban- 

der a dual satisfaction: the sense 
of having contributed in at least a small 
way to the general store of knowledge 
concerning birds, and the more personal 
satisfaction of watching the birds daily 
at close range. 

My bird-banding station is in North- 
ern Ontario at Pimisi Bay just south of 
the Mattawa River. It is a rugged coun- 
try set upon pre-Cambrian rock which 
here and there comes to light in jutting 
blocks of stone and deep crevices. Its 
forests are wild and untamed, filled with 
windfalls and dense underbrush. The 
land is crisscrossed with white-water 
streams and underground creeks and 
dotted with deep lonesome lakes and 
shores heaped high with bleached drift- 
wood. 

This is the heart of the breeding 
grounds for the majority of our eastern 
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By Louise de Kiriline 


BIRD 
in the 
HAND 


From one of the north- 
ernmost _ bird-banding 
stations in North Amer- 
ica Louise de Kiriline 
writes a delightful story 
of her work with birds 
in the Canadian forests. 
The author’s illustra- 
tions give us an added 
insight into her adven- 
turous life. 


North American songbirds. Except for a 
few, such as the tree sparrow and the 
white-crowned sparrow which breed in 
the Barrens, most of their migratory fly- 
ways come to an end in this Canadian 
Zone. I have been told my banding sta- 
tion is the most northerly in this part 
of the continent. My traps stand in the 
midst of woods surrounding my log- 
house, their locations carefully chosen 
according to season and the species hope- 
fully expected to be visting them. 

The first bird I caught was a blue jay 
—a resplendent fellow who apparently 
had never seen a trap before. He stepped 
into it without hesitation, to his im 
mense discomfiture. He never did it 
again, although he remained in_ th« 
neighborhood for nearly three months. 
He and his companion, whom I banded 
soon after, were the only blue jays visit 
ing my feeding place that winter. Wis: 


birds, learning from experience and 
never, never forgetting, they proceeded 
to feed from the traps in such a manner 
as not to risk recapture. Boldly hopping 
up to the trap, they singled out the piece 
of food they were after, grasped it, 
ducked, and were off in the most expert 
evasive action I have ever witnessed. 
Later on towards spring, when food 
supplies became scarce elsewhere, other 
blue jays visited my station. But my 
pair of habitués must have warned the 
newcomers. It seemed probable that none 
of them had seen such an apparatus be- 
fore, yet they behaved as if they knew 
exactly what to expect. The fact that a 
few were caught, must be attributed to 
their lack of skill at the evading game, 
rather than to their not knowing better. 
These blue jays were a handful of 
blue-gray dynamic splendor. Once, in a 
moment of sentimental effusion, I bent 
over an especially handsome specimen to 
kiss his silky crest and received, in re- 
turn, a caress that was anything but 


gentle, It left a mark on my lip for a 
week, 

The _ black-capped_ chickadee, that 
little imp of the woods, is at my band- 
ing station all through the winter 
months. He treats fierce frosts and traps 
with equal indifference. All he thinks 
about is filling his crop with every avail- 
able morsel of food. Catch and band 
him for aught he cares; back he comes 
the very next minute. 

The first one I banded was Peet. Awk- 
wardly, I turned him over into banding 
position, fearful lest my clumsy hand 
crush out his sprightly life. He was not 
a fledgling when I banded him almost 
four years ago, yet he still roams the 
woods, hale and hearty. Our friendship 
dates back at least another winter to the 
time when, with trustful intimacy, he 
first took sunflower seeds from my hand. 

“Where have you been, little friend?” 
I ask, when Peet comes to my hand after 
an absence on some important business, 
known only to him. Peet whistles an 


The author drew this picture of her cabin home at Pimisi Bay, Ontario. 
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dot on a map of 
North America, 
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irrelevant answer, “Spring’s here!” even 
though it’s mid-December. 

Several hairy woodpeckers are among 
the winter residents of this district. As 
is well known, beef suet is their great 
weakness, and, traps or no traps, they 
indulge their appetites often and 
energetically, When taken from the traps 
they protest vociferously, but this is only 
a show, for they are soon back peeping 
roguishly from behind a tree trunk, 
chipping loudly, “Dare I? Dare I not? 
I dare!” Without looking for the banded 
leg, you can tell a newcomer from a 
banded bird, for the latter approaches 
the traps like an old customer at a 
familiar haunt. 

With the milder winds of spring the 
migratory birds return. Only snow and 
bad weather tempt these travellers into 
my traps, unless tactics are radically 
changed. The ground-feeding sparrows, 
as a rule, are the easiest to capture, but 
once on their breeding grounds even 
they require camouflaged traps placed 
in good positions near convenient cover. 
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Tree sparrows, particularly, are exceed- 
ingly finical in such matters, and my 
lists of banded birds of this species are 
never very long, although these spar- 
rows may be passing through in great 
numbers. 

When the first slate-colored juncos ar- 
rive, they hop lightly through the 
trapping grounds, fastidiously avoiding 
anything that looks like a trap. But as 
their numbers pile up into overwhelm- 
ing multitudes, they consume the wind- 
strewn seed in such quantities that the 
bait in the traps seems the only alterna- 
tive left. Then persuasion on my part 
can be abandoned for feeding in the 
traps becomes a habit that lasts through- 
out the season. 

The white-crowned sparrow has an- 
other approach. He plots his migratory 
thoroughfare somewhat erratically at 
times, perhaps a mile or so to the west 
or east of that of the year before, so that 
I cannot always count on his appear- 
ance. When he comes, his visit neve: 
extends beyond two weeks. With his 
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The black-capped chick- 
adee, photographed by 
Allan D. Cruickshank, 
is one of the most fre- 
quent visitors to the 
bird-banding station. 


conspicuous white crown, he is the most 
elegant of sparrows. Will such an in- 
trepid gentleman hesitate before a trap? 
Never! But if I am there to trip that trap 
his shocked surprise knows no bounds. 
Nevertheless, the instant he lies in my 
hand he gives up all struggle. Ap- 
parently he believes in the safety of least 
resistance, and I have time to admire 
the beautiful lustre of those brown eyes 
which look into mine with a mixture of 
fear and trust, a hope against hope that 
this will not be his end. 

The song sparrow will always occupy 
a special place in my heart. He was the 
first of all my migratory birds to re- 
turn last spring after a winter’s absence. 
| know I share with many the thrill of 
holding a bird like him once more in 
the hand, knowing that although he has 
flown many hundreds of miles since I last 
saw him, he has nevertheless found the 
exact spot in all this wide world where 
he mated and nested the year before. 
What energy to be generated by so 
feather-light a body! What a wonderful 
urge, this instinct of flight! 
He was easy to take that morning, for 


y 


it was cold, with much snow still on the 
ground. Later on he and his bride-elect 
used one favorite trap as their eating 
place morning and night, With a light 
swoop over the stone wall he would hop 
into the trap, chipping. She followed, 
and side by side they sat, scratching a bit 
with both feet, eating, then scratching 
again. I got her a band, too; but the 
next year my friend turned up with a 
new wife—why I never knew. 

There followed a period when both 
birds remained absent until their first 
brood of young left the nest. Then my 
friend returned, but only to snatch 
pieces of bread, which he mashed up in 
his bill and carried away to feed the 
young hidden in the underbrush. At this 
time he was all but impossible to trap. 
He guarded his person with a vigilance 
and skill common to many wild crea- 
tures during their periods of reproduc- 
tion. He sensed the first move I made to 
pull the trap-string from behind my 
screened window, and out and away he 
went before I had time to blink. 

This cycle was repeated for the next 
brood, so that, even if I never found the 
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Below, blue jays accept their food on the 
snowbanks around the author’s home when- 
ever their natural food supply in the sur- 
rounding forest is too deeply buried. Photo- 
graph by Louisa R. Gleason. 
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North American songbirds. The 
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The pleasure the author derived #B bird- 
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which Louise de Kiriline has 
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) m2 personal contact with nature. 


Below, in the author’s sketch, a blue jay 
startles a hairy woodpecker feeding on a 


tree. Both are old customers and winter resi- 
dents at the de Kiriline bird-banding station. 


Another spring arrival, the song sparrow, is one of the first to return 
to his former nesting grounds. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


nest, I could guess accurately at events 
by following the visits at the trap. 
After the post-nuptial moult the song 
Sparrow reappeared at the trap at reg- 
day, 
behavior relapsed into the casual man- 
ners of early spring. In late October or 


ular intervals in the and _ his 


early November, 
weather, he and the junco departed, the 
last songbirds to leave my region. 


depending on _ the 


Another bird for which I have special 
regard is the crow blackbird, or bronzed 
grackle. He is endowed with beauty, hu- 
mor, and intelligence well above the 
average. A devoted parent, he is accused 
of being an inveterate nest-robber. | 
have yet to find him a rascal, though | 
have sat watching nests full of eggs or 
young of other birds, with a grown 
grackle food-hunting for his young not 


Early spring brings the slate-colored juncos to Canada in great numbers 
to feed at the author’s traps. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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two feet away. Perhaps, however, circum- 
stances are in some way different here 
from those in other parts of his nesting 
range, conditions such as abundance of 
other natural food, or the wild state of 
these nesting grounds, untouched by the 
demoralizing effects of civilization. 

Whatever the case may be, I have 
learned to love the crow blackbird de- 
spite his gawky ways and squawky noises. 
He goose-steps up and down amongst my 
traps with a knowing look in his straw- 
colored eye. Whether or not he knows 
them from earlier experience, those wire- 
netted contraptions inspire him with dis- 
trust. “Don’t fence me in!” seems to be 
his established maxim. And should he 
fare so badly in one as to have all exits 
suddenly shut off, it is not because he 
did not suspect the wretched thing but 
because his greed betrayed him. 

When he arrives upon the scene with 
a young one in train it is amusing to 
watch the conflict within his valiant 
heart between parental unselfishness and 
wisdom. After long hesitation and un- 
countable trial runs, during which he 
seems to be discoursing at length to his 
young upon the cussedness of traps, he 
finally dashes in for the selected tidbit 
and out again as if the heavens were 
about to collapse. 

“Ah, that’s how it’s done,” is doubtless 
the immediate reaction of the young 
one. Given an opportunity out of sight 
of his parent, he performs an amateur 
act at the trap, which in nine cases out 
of ten lands him in captivity. Un- 
ashamed but frantic, the young thing 
screams for help, biting, struggling, and 
squealing, until he is released unhurt to 
rejoin his horrified father, the little 
identification badge securely clasped 
around his leg. 

From a bird-bander’s point of view 
snowstorms in May are wonderful occa- 
sions when out from the innermost thick- 
ets and underbrush appears the entire 
population of returned and transient 
birds. With their food supplies buried 
in snow they are starving. On their 


habitual breeding grounds insectivorous 
birds ordinarily scorn the artificial feed- 
ing stations, be they ever so tempting, 
but now they are driven by dire need. 
Otherwise elusive as a ghost, the her- 
mit thrush comes out into the open as 
if the trap yard were his natural habitat. 
With running hops interrupted by 
pauses for observation he sallies forth, 
and if his path takes him into a trap, 
what odds! Gladly he pays for the proba- 
bility of a mealworm bait by giving him- 
self up to the irrevocable with touching 
resignation. Beautiful as he is with his 
reddish tail and delicate olive-brown 
colors, I find his large, mild fawnlike 


The author’s sketch of a little nuthatch. 


eyes his most striking feature. More elo- 
quently than other birds, except perhaps 
the Canada jay, the thrush expresses the 
pure innocence of the untamed in those 
soft liquid eyes. 

As soon as the weather improves, the 
birds drop back into the woods again. 
To trap them during the nesting period 
involves finding their nests and carefully 
watching the young until the exact day, 
usually the seventh, when they can safely 
be banded, removed from the nest, and 
placed in a little box under a trap close 
to the nest where the parents can find 
and feed them. Needless to say, this re- 
quires a delicate handling of birds. To 
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disrupt or destroy the nesting life of the 
birds by clumsy interference is to defeat 
the purpose of research. Banding fledg- 
lings and using them as bait for the cap- 
ture of the parent birds is, to my mind, 
permissible only for the sake of special 
studies by an experienced and consci- 
entious bird-bander. On the other hand, 
although it is estimated that only fifty 
per cent of all fledglings survive, some of 
the most interesting data on populations, 
nesting-success, and genealogy are ob- 
tained in this way, a fact which makes 
it well worth the labor and the disap- 
pointments. 


The purple finch whose plumage takes several 


years to mature. Photograph by D. M. Compton. 


When the nesting season and the fall 
moult are over and the thrushes begin 
moving away from their breeding 
grounds in preparation for the migra- 
tion, they again become less secretive 
and cautious. With insect life on the de- 
crease, they now look for berries as their 
principal food. They are especially fond 
of the blue berries of the Virginia 
creeper; and with a cluster of these tied 
in the trap, thrush after thrush of what- 
ever species may be passing hops non- 
chalantly into captivity without counting 
the cost. Time and time again they “re- 
peat” until everything is eaten and they 
move on to other fields of plenty. 

The evening grosbeak and the purple 
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finch are alike in that they are often 
found in the same habitats, and both 
have a peculiar taste for salt during cer- 
tain periods of their yearly cycle. This 
need apparently reaches its climax just 
before and during the breeding season. 
The reason is not well understood, Per- 
haps it is akin to a like desire on the 
part of some mammals, especially dur- 
ing lactation. However, their love for 
salt considerably simplifies their band- 
ing. All that has to be done is to put up 
traps on ground well-soaked with salty 
water. It is surprising how soon it is 
found, Once the discovery is made, the 
news seems to travel] like a wireless mes- 
sage; and flock upon flock of salt-loving 
birds, leaving their nests, eggs, and 
young, fly incredible distances to alight 
for a few minutes and pick up the salty 
grit. They will return to the same place 
year after year as long as a grain of salt 
is left in the ground. 

The salt-lick becomes a valuable indi- 
cator of population. During a recent 
spring I banded some thirty purple 
finches, not nearly all that came, and 
only once did I retake a banded bird. 
Year before last, I banded thirty eveffing 
grosbeaks in the same way, and I could 
have banded ten times as many had I 
only had enough traps and more time. 
But that was a peak year for the evening 
grosbeak in this region. 

Banding of numbers like these also 
provides an excellent opportunity to 
study individual variations in plumage 
and differences attendant upon age and 
sex. The purple finch and the evening 
grosbeak are both interesting subjects in 
this respect. In the first species, the full 
maturing of the plumage requires sev- 
eral years; in the latter, there is a wide 
variation of color patterns, especially in 
the female. An American bird-bander, 
Mr. M. J. Magee of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, has done remarkable work on 
the plumages of these two birds. 

It is true that a bird in the hand is 
better than two, or even ten, in the bush. 
Only as I held a fully matured male 


Black-capped chickadees photographed by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


rose-breasted grosbeak in my hand did 
I know that he had not his equal among 
the birds of our northern latitudes. No 
wonder Audubon could find no rest un- 
til he had seen this bird in the heyday 
of his mating display. What exquisite 
joy it must have been for this talented 
artist to let his brush run riot through 
the intricate design of black and white, 
the soft seal-brown of tail and wing 
quills, the red splashed down the white 


breast to repeat itself in a luxuriant 
lining of the wings. And the ruby- 
throated hummingbird! Caught one day 
by merest chance in my largest trap, this 
diminutive masterpiece of nature lay for 
ten unforgettable minutes in the hollow 
of my open hand. 

Having held these two in my hand, I 
have seen the eighth wonder of the 
world, and all the others seem to me of 
no account. 


A slate-colored junco feeds its young. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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to the WOODS 


All photographs by the courtesy of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


By John K. Terres 


EVERAL years ago, while working 

for the Soil Conservation Service as 
a field biologist, I was talking one June 
morning with John Gorman about the 
wildlife on his farm. We stood on the 
edge of a fragrant clover field that 
hummed with bees. When I mentioned 
squirrels, the brow of this tall, sun- 
burned Pennsylvania farmer puckered 
thoughtfully. He plucked a long stem of 
timothy grass from the ground, shoved 
it in his mouth and looked at me. 

“You know,” said he, “I recollect 15 
years ago when my woods were overrun 
with gray squirrels and there were plenty 
of raccoons too. But about that time we 
started a campaign to clean up our 
woods and we cut out all the dead and 
hoHow trees, Somebody said it would 
help prevent fires and keep out insect 
pests. The squirrels have been scarce 
ever since and I haven’t seen a sign of 
a ‘coon for years,” 

His remark scemed only a vague ab- 
straction, but later when we walked 
through his 40-acre woodland, we didn’t 
see a gray squirrel, nor did we see a 
hollow tree. Gorman had cleaned up all 
right. There were no “down logs” on the 
woodland floor to provide escape hol- 
lows for cottontail rabbits, skunks, 
weasels and other ground-dwelling crea- 
tures. Worse still, the undergrowth of 
trees and shrubs was sparse and thin. 
What Gorman hadn’t “brushed out” un- 
der the delusion of improving the woods, 
the dairy herd had browsed or trampled 
flat. The entire woodland was as bare as 
Old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 

Gorman’s systematic culling of all 
dead wood, whether standing or lying 
on the woodland floor, had started when 
someone said that it was good forestry 
sanitation. It was supposed to eliminate 
breeding places for insects that might 
destroy living trees. But insects living in 
dead trees are usually those which at- 
tack only dead wood, not live trees. 

Removing dead trees to reduce the fire 
hazard was of doubtful value. Leaves and 
twigs on the forest floor were a far 
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greater danger. Perhaps Gorman’s only 
justifiable reason for removing dead 
snags was in destroying those definitely 
infected with virulent fungi. 

Around the woodland borders, Gor- 
man had plowed his crop fields close to 
the wood’s edge. Along one field edge, 
where there should have been a woods- 
field border of tall and low shrubs to 
protect the woodland interior from dry- 
ing winds, there were ten sickly rows of 
corn. It would have saved Gorman labor 
and expense had he not planted those 
last few rows, Shade and competition for 
water from the tall woodland trees had 
made them worthless anyway. But bor- 
ders of shrubs, herbs and grasses would 


Songbirds are 4 times 
more abundant an 
acre in the fenced 
Ohio woods on the 
left, than in the 
grazed woods on the 
right. Small mam- 
mals are 3 times as 
numerous and _ soil 
organisms 2.5 times 
more abundant in the 
protected woods! 
Sugar-maple trees 
produce 25% more 
maple syrup each 
year than trees in 
the grazed tract. 


offer little competition to crop plants 
and they attract nesting insectivorous 
birds. 

John Gorman is not only interested 
in the health of his woodland, but in the 
welfare of the wild creatures that dwell 
there. We sat down on an old sugar 
maple stump to talk it over. It didn’t 
take much explaining to show him that 
his woodland, like his automobile, 
needed ail four cylinders to function 
properly. He had made it a park; what 
it needed was a return to wilderness. 

The woodland was biologically un- 
balanced without the hollow trees and 
dead snags—it needed them to bring back 
the insect-destroyers—the hole-nesting 


In this woodland, the 
crowns of the trees 
are almost closed and 
there is dense shade. 
Mature trees should 
be cut to provide sun- 
light and space for 
the younger trees. 
A healthy woodland, 
productive of timber 
and wildlife, is pic- 
tured on the title- 
page. Woodlands of 
this kind attract more 
birds and wildlife 
because habitats are 
more diversified than 
in even-aged stands. 
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Woodland trees at the field’s edge shade farm 
crops and compete with them for soil nutri- 
ents and water. On the right are sickly and 
unproductive corn rows at the wood’s edge. 
In effect, a strip of land by the woods is 
wasted. Below, a Georgia farmer has planted 
a border of shrubs and lespedeza between his 
cornfield and woods. Now he is raising a crop 
of songbirds and quail along his woodland 
border instead of a few stunted rows of corn. 
In addition, his crops are protected from in- 
sects by the birds. This is an example of prop- 
er land use by the Soil Conservation Service. 


woodpeckers, sparrow hawks, bluebirds, 
and chickadees, and the flying squirrels 
and other fur-bearers; it needed an un- 
derstory of young trees to replace the 
great oaks and ashes when they were 
gone; it needed old “down logs” for 
strutting grouse to drum upon; and 
shrubs, a leaf litter, and herbaceous 
plants to invite low-nesting birds and 
small mammals. Had Gorman deliber- 
ately planned to drive wild creatures 
from his woodland, he couldn’t have 
been more successful. But it wasn’t too 
late to do something about it. I told him 
about Charlie Dambach. 

In Ohio, back in 1932, Dambach, a 
Soil Conservation Service biologist, be- 
came interested in the harm that grazing 
animals obviously caused in woodlands. 
In traveling over many Ohio farms, he 
saw that cattle not only destroyed the 
shrub undergrowth and tree reproduc- 
tion in farm woodlands, but their hooves 


impacted the soil around the roots of 
the big trees. This caused the sugar 
maple, ash, black cherry, and cucumber 
trees in grazed woodlands of that region 
to become “stag-headed,” a name given 
the dying-out of the big branches in their 
tops. Dambach also noticed that the stag- 
headed trees had lessened vigor and 
seemed more susceptible to insect at- 
tacks. But what struck him most for- 
cibly was the scarcity of birds and small 
mammals in grazed woods. He decided 
to measure the slow destruction of wood- 
lands caused by domestic livestock. 

In 1932, Dambach* selected a 20-acre 
woodland for the experiment. The wood- 
land was a continuous tract that oc- 
cupied two adjoining farms. Only a 
property line fence divided it into two 
parts, both of which were grazed severely 
by the dairy herds of the owners. Far- 
mer Kibler, owning eight acres of the 
woodland, willingly agreed to fence his 
part from grazing cattle. The other far- 
mer decided, for the sake of the experi- 
ment, that cattle should continue grazing 
his 12-acre woodland plot. Both sections 
of the beech-maple woods had been 
heavily grazed for more than 20 years 
until Kibler’s eight acres were fenced. 

Protection from grazing did not bring 
an immediate crop of young trees for 
Kibler. In 1932 and 1933, there was no 
difference in seedling development in 
the two areas. In 1933, there was an un- 


*“4 Ten Year Ecological Study of Adjoining Grazed 
and Ungrazed Woodlands in Northeastern Ohio,” by 
Charles A. Dambach, Ecological Monograms, July 
1944, Vol. 14, No. 3. 


usually good tree-seed crop. The follow- 
ing year, thousands of seedling trees, 
largely sugar maples, appeared in both 
the grazed and ungrazed woods. Dam- 
bach noticed that in the grazed woods, 
cattle destroyed all of these seedlings by 
midsummer. But in Farmer Kibler’s pro- 


tected woods, the young trees grew 5 


inches tall—and persisted. 
The next year, more seedlings ap- 
peared, becoming each year more vigor- 


ous and more abundant in the Kibler 
area. With the establishment of the tree 
seedlings, leaves ordinarily blown about 
by the wind were anchored. And when 
the snows they weighted the 
leaves down, sealing them layer upon 


came, 


White-tailed deer by Walter E. Hastings. 


The “wolf-tree,” half livy- 
ing and half-dead, usurps 
precious light and wood- 
land growing space. The 
tree has little value for 
timber, but many kinds of 
useful birds and furbear- 
ers live in its dead snags 
and hollow trunk. 


The forester 
girdles the tree 
of a strip of 
its bark, thus 
killing it and 
taking it out 
of competition 
with growing 
trees. * 


layer. The deepening of the leaf litter 
had begun. 

Slowly now, almost shyly it seemed, 
herbs crept into the ungrazed tract— 
ferns, bellwort, and the delicate little 
wind flowers and snowy Dutchman’s- 
breeches; then tall, white trilliums, jack- 
in-the-pulpits, blue hepaticas and wild 
crane’s bill, and even two small colonies 
of wild ginseng. 

Even more slowly, the shrubs came 
back. But back they came—aromatic 
spice bush and sweet-fruited pawpaw, 
elderberry, hawthorns and Virginia rose. 
Perhaps the seeds were brought to the 
woodland from other areas in the cheek 
pouches of deer mice and flying squir- 
rels and in the droppings of birds. Now 
that cattle no longer browsed and 
trampled them, the young shrubs and 
herbs shot up strong and green, like new 
hope. But during all of his ten years of 
observing, Dambach found only a few 
herbaceous plants and shrubs in the 
grazed woods. And not a single tree 
seedling ever grew to be so much as one 
foot tall in the grazed tract! Few of them 
lived more than one season. 
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In 1938, Dambach began his breeding 
bird censuses. During the following five 
years, he found birds four times more 
numerous in the ungrazed than in the 
grazed woods. Low-growing shrubs, 
herbaceous plants and the leaf litter de- 
veloping in the protected woods had 
wrought the change. Almost one-half of 
all bird species in the protected woods, 
and 60 per cent of the breeding birds 
there, were those nesting in low shrub- 
bery or on the forest floor. And _ by 
contrast, in the grazed woods where there 
was little or no understory, Dambach 
found only about one-fourth of all bird 
species, and one-fourth of all nesting 
birds, were those nesting in low growth 
or on the ground. 

As the leaf litter deepened and shrubs 
and herbs appeared, the burrowers—pine 
mice, short and long-tailed shrews, and 
moles increased. In places where the leat 
litter was deepest, Dambach found mice 
and shrews in the protected woods more 
than g times as numerous as in the 
grazed woods, Cottontail rabbits and 
even white-tailed deer appeared within 
the fenced woodland, but they were sel- 
dom seen in the open, grazed tract. Rab- 
bits and mice, thriving in the protected 
woods, gnawed the bark of the close- 
growing young trees. Thus many of the 
seedlings were eliminated, making pos- 


Flying squirrel by M. H. Oldham. 


sible more rapid growth for the young 
trees remaining. It was Nature’s way of 
weeding the forest. And with the coming 
of rabbits and rodents, another “weeder”’ 
came—a red fox now hunted regularly 
in the protected woods. 

But Dambach measured the increase 
of other creatures besides birds, plants 
and mammals. He dug down into the 
leaf litter and soils of both the grazed 


“Down logs” are 
retreats for mice, 
shrews, weasels, 
rabbits, skunks 
and other ground- 
dwelling forest 
creatures. In the 
spring ruffed 
grouse use them 
to drum on. 


and protected woods. Laboriously he 
counted the minute beetles, millepedes, 
and other forest invertebrates that help 
break down leaves and herbs into rich 
forest soil. In the ungrazed woods he 
found two and one quarter millions of 
them squirming in each acre of soil— 
more than two and one half times those 
in each acre of grazed woods! 

Perhaps one of Dambach’s most satis- 
fying discoveries concerned sugar maple 
production on which these farmers de- 
pend, in part, for a living. The trees in 
Mr. Kibler’s ungrazed tract, from 1938 
onward, yielded 25 per cent more maple 
syrup each year than the trees on his 
neighbor’s grazed tract. Possibly exposure 
of the soil in the grazed woodland and 
its deeper freezing in winter helped ac- 
count for less production there. In Mr. 
Kibler’s fenced woods, the young trees 
and shrubs prevented much blowing and 
drifting of snow. Snowfall was distri- 
buted more evenly throughout his wood- 
land and stayed longer in spring, thus 
protecting the ground from freezing. In 
the final accounting, Kibler annually re- 


ceived about $11 more in maple syrup 
products from each acre of his woodland 
than his neighbor owning the grazed 
woods. Thus Kibler built not only a 


healthier woodland, but in five years 
reaped about 450 extra dollars’in ex- 
change for a few fence posts and some 
barbed wire. 

When I finished my story, John Gor- 
man seemed impressed, I did not see him 
again until the following spring when 
he told me that he had fenced his wood- 
land. But my greatest satisfaction came 
later, One fall day, I stopped with Bill 
Moore, a forester, to help Gorman mark 
the trees in his woodland for an improve- 
ment cutting. The crowns of his maples, 
oaks and ashes had closed solidly, cast- 
ing dense shade throughout most of the 
woods. Now that cattle were kept out, 
it needed openings to give sunlight to 
the young trees and newly-appeared 
shrubs and herbs to spur their growth. 

Gorman seemed to have a keener in- 
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terest in his woodland than ever before. 
I noticed that he listened closely to 
Moore’s advice as the forester marked 
either the ill-formed or mature trees for 
cutting. Moore is a Soil Conservation 
Service forester with some _ biological 
training. He was careful to explain that 
some of the beech, ironwood, aspen, wild 
apple, hawthorn, and other wildlife food 
trees should be left growing in the wood- 
land. They provide buds, seeds, fruits, 
and bark for grouse, deer, rabbits, fur- 
bearers and songbirds. These were the 
kinds of trees, of little value for timber, 
that many foresters once considered 
“weed trees” to be destroyed at every 
opportunity. Then Moore told Gorman 
that dead and hollow “den trees” and 
snags should be left standing, at least 
one or two to every woodland acre. 

Suddenly Gorman’s keen eyes noted 
something in the woods ahead. He strode 
forward and I followed him curiously. 
A hundred yards farther on I found him 
chopping vigorously at an old beech 
tree. I looked up at its top. It was al- 
ready half dead. There was a great rot- 
ted snag jutting from one side that was 
riddled with woodpecker nesting-holes. 
I could see a large opening in the main 
trunk about forty feet up. It was an ideal 
raccoon “den tree” and an excellent 
apartment house for hole-nesting birds. 

My heart sank. It takes a generation 
to build a hollow tree like that one. 
Gorman grinned sheepishly. “It’s one of 
the dead ones I missed in my clean-up 
campaign. But nobody will cut this one 
down!” 

Then it dawned upon me. Gorman 
was girdiing the tree, severing its life 
line by cutting the bark deeply all the 
way round the trunk. This would kill it, 
taking the old beech out of competition 
with the young, sound trees, struggling 
beneath it for soil nutrients and water. 
Gorman didn’t need to say anything 
more. Something in his expression told 
me that, henceforth, all the old hollow 
trees he found in his woodland would 
be safe. 


7 homas 


Sadler 
Roberts 


February 16, 1858— 
April 19, 1946 


: such a golden age of ornithology 
as we have been experiencing, in 
which our leaders have been not only 
men of rare ability but great personal- 
ities as well, the name of Dr. Roberts 
stands as one of the most beloved. 

“Dr. Roberts”—he had such a sense of 
personal dignity that I don’t believe he 
was ever nicknamed—the words bring a 
warm glow whenever they are said or 
thought. They bring the picture, at least 
to those of us who knew him only in his 
later years, of a small bent figure, lean- 
ing on a cane, making his way slowly up 
the steps of his adored museum in Min- 
neapolis. You could grant his eight dec- 
ades or so until, under the black hat, 
you caught the keen flash of blue eyes 
as he recognized friend or student, and 
then the years fell away. For his spirit 
remained as clear and vigorous at eighty- 
eight as at eighteen. 

Dr. Roberts’ interest in ornithology 
may not have been so world-wide as that 
of his close friend, Dr. Frank Chapman; 
he spent his life in Minnesota and con- 
fined himself to Minnesota birds, as far 


By Florence Page Jaques 


as his own work was concerned. But in 
this field he was supreme. 

For any work that he undertook he 
did with the utmost thoroughness and to 
the height of his ability. He left nothing 
to chance, he planned every detail 
meticulously, This was true of his per- 
sonal life also. He did not believe in im- 
pulsive action, and as far as he could 
make them his days went by in ordered 
fashion. He was not easily angered, ex- 
cept where a question of justice was in- 
volved, nor was he easily enthusiastic. 
Yet his personality was the reverse of 
drab or pedantic. 

He invariably put his whole will be- 
hind any project, and his will was a 
powerful implement, so that if it had 
not been permeated with benevolence, 
its force would have been formidable! 
It follows that his finest achievements, 
the famous Birds of Minnesota and the 
beautiful Museum of Natural History 
on the campus of the University of Min- 
nesota, were the results of long planning 
and sustained effort. 

The Birds of Minnesota was the cul- 
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mination of a lifetime work on the sub- 
ject. Literally a lifetime, for he began 
as a schoolboy to keep notes on the birds 
he saw as he traveled over the state in a 
horse and buggy with his invalid father. 
(He was born near Philadelphia, of 
Welsh stock, but owing to his father’s 
ill health, the family moved to Minne- 
apolis when he was nine.) His first ar- 
ticle, published when he was seventeen, 
in Forest and Stream, was on “New Birds 
from Minnesota.” 

All his field trips were made with The 
Birds of Minnesota in mind—he made no 
world-wide expeditions, but traveled in- 
tensively about the state—and countless 
letters were exchanged and acquaint- 
ances made, for the same purpose. Dr. 
Roberts read widely and kept in close 
touch with ornithology in general, but 
his enthusiasm and affection went to the 
birds of his homeland. 

The Birds of Minnesota, which 
brought him the Brewster medal in 1938, 
was hailed by his colleagues as a rare 
contribution. A monumental work of 
this kind seldom receives universal com- 
mendation, but there seems to have been 
practically no adverse criticism, Instead 
there is praise for his amazing knowl- 
edge, originality, mastery of ornitholog- 
ical literature, delightful manner of pres- 
entation and the importance of the in- 
formation gained by field work. 

Dr. Roberts wrote various other books 
and articles, and for twenty-nine years 
he sent in to Bird-Lore (later Audubon 
Magazine), his bimonthly report on 
birds from Minnesota. In all that time 
he never missed a single issue. 

His interest in museums, too, was life- 
long. While he was still in grade school 
he learned to make birdskins, which he 
proudly stowed in his bedroom, and 
when he entered high school the same 
room became the meeting place of “The 
Young Naturalists’ Society,” and speci- 
mens of pressed flowers, eggs, stuffed 
birds and records were added to the col- 
lection. But kept neatly and methodic- 
ally, 1 have no doubt! 
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His life was spent in Minneapolis. In 
1883 he married Jane Cleveland, who 
died in 1932. Three children, Thomas, 
Carroll and Catherine, were born to 
them. In 1937 he married Mrs. Agnes 
Williams Harley of Pennsylvania, who 
was the younger sister of the roommate 
he had had in medical school at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania fifty years before 
and who survived him by only two 
months. He practised medicine in Min- 
neapolis for thirty years and was ranked 
by the Mayos as one of the best diag- 
nosticians in the country. 

But at fifty-seven he retired from ac- 
tive practice to give his whole time to 
his interest in nature. He became the 
Director of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory at the University of Minnesota, at 
that time housed in a single room. Now 
there stands on the campus a building 
which, though comparatively small, 
ranks as perhaps the most modern and 
beautiful natural history museum in the 
world. And as the Conservation Volun- 
teer states: “Only rarely can it be said 
that an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man. Yet the Minnesota 
Museum of Natural History will always 
be mentioned in the same breath with 
Thomas S. Roberts.” 

This building was the darling of Dr. 
Roberts’ heart and after its completion 
he counted a day lost if he did not spend 
part of it there. He had every right to 
be proud. The exhibition halls are 
splendid, the auditorium filled to over- 
flowing for the programs, and the at- 
mosphere is vibrant and friendly. It is a 
dynamic museum, not a static one. 

Dr. Roberts’ classes in bird 


study 
were another contribution. His first class, 
in 1916, was so popular that there was a 
continual demand thereafter and he con- 
tinued to teach until the last year of his 
life. He enjoyed these classes and felt a 
strong personal responsibility toward his 


students. This paternal feeling was 
strong in every phase of his life—as a 
physician especially. It was amusing 
when he happened to pass some digni- 


ing 


pni- 


The Minnesota Museum of Natural History of which Dr. Roberts was the Director. 


fied businessman or elegant matron he 
had brought into the world, to see him 
shake his head with satisfaction and say, 
“There goes one of my babies!” 

He was a Fellow in the American Or- 
nithologists’ Union, and for many years 
a member of the Council; he belonged 
to many scientific and medical organiza- 
tions. Twenty years after he gave up 
practice he was made president of the 
Minnesota Academy of Medicine, and in 
1941 the Minnesota chapter of Sigma Xi 
gave him a testimonial for distinguished 
service to science and to the state. One 
of the honors he most cherished was the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science, 
bestowed on him in 1940 by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, for the outstanding 
contributions his work had made toward 
improvement in men’s lives. 

He sometimes accused himself of hav- 
ing no poetry in his nature—“never can 
see why they want to say it in_ poetry 
when it can be said better in prose!” 
But in many of the descriptions in his 
books his love of birds came through in 
a lyrical touch. And he could not have 
been wholly lacking in fantasy, for one 
of my most treasured recollections is of 
Dr. Roberts sitting in his favorite chair 
by his favorite lamp, with the scientific 
and medical journals he studied so care- 
fully lying disregarded, while he read 
Dick Tracy aloud to himself. 

Thomas Sadler Roberts made great 


contributions to ornithology, but his 
finest gift to the modern world was the 
generous kindliness, the loyalty and the 
unwavering integrity for which his 
friends will always remember him. 

Many tributes were paid to this trait. 
When he left the medical profession, 
twenty of the leading Minneapolis fami- 
lies retained him as their physician at a 
yearly salary. When “The Birds of Min- 
nesota” came to be printed the price was 
too high for the ordinary purse. Because 
Dr. Roberts was greatly concerned at 
this, his friends made a gift of $30,500, 
subsidizing the volumes so that they 
could be sold for six dollars. Mr. James 
Ford Bell was so strongly behind Dr. 
Roberts and his museum work, that he 
generously made possible the splendid 
new building; and after it was opened 
other friends came forward with dona- 
tions for various museum exhibitions. In 
this last year, Dr. Roberts was profound- 
ly touched when a group of friends of- 
fered an unsolicited gift to make pos- 
sible a wild swan group which will show 
the marshes by the Long Meadow Gun 
Club where Dr. Roberts spent so much 
time in his early days. 

All this and more his friends felt for 
him: his fame is centered in his integ- 
rity; the essence of the man was absolute 
honesty. In a time of crisis he once said, 
“If you know the truth, you can face any- 
thing.” That was Dr. Roberts’ creed. 
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(Conclusion) 
By Bartlett Hendricks ——— 


OU never did like boats, yet here 

you are, lying on a bunk in a motor- 
boat wallowing in the trough of the 
ground swell fifteen miles out on the 
turbulent Atlantic. Your face is a sickly 
green, your morale so low you are half 
hoping the boat does sink. 

Suddenly you hear a call from the 
deck, “Leach’s petrel!” You manfully 
stagger up to the fresh air. By the time 
you get on deck and locate the bird in 
the field of your binoculars, it is but a 
speck in the distance, so far away you 
cannot be sure it is a petrel. Your com- 
panions identified it from a distance of 
but fifty yards. You saw a Leach’s petrel. 
But actually you observed merely a tiny 
dark object against a background of 
dancing waves. Can you legitimately 
count the bird for your trip, year and 
life list? I know some ornithologists who 
would not list it, and others, equally 
capable and honest, who would not hes- 
itate to do so. Still others would record 
it for their day’s outing but would not 
add it to their season or life records. 

As shown in the first half of this two 
part article, birding—the building of 
trip, season, year and life lists—is not 
only a science but also a sport of wide 
and constantly expanding appeal. 

Paradoxically, this fact seems to have 
eluded most of us, including fiot a few 
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to whom ornithology is never more than 
a game but who feel that they must jus- 
tify their participation by a face-saving 
rationalization that what they are doing 
is of scientific value. That no one finds 
it necessary to justify bowling, archery 
or bridge on the grounds of scientific 
research is an obvious fact overlooked. 

Some people never go beyond listing 
but this is not an argument against it. 
Not only is it a start in the right direc- 
tion, but the sport brings healthful and 
stimulating recreation to thousands of 
people. 

Probably the primary reason birding 


is seldom recognized as a sport, even by 
many of its most enthusiastic devotees, 
is because the players have recognized 
no rules but their own. 

Even hunting and fishing, while not 
ordinarily competitive, do have rules 
enacted by state and federal law and 
others set by custom. 

To most of us, birding is a recreation 
comparable to playing catch with a base- 
ball or hiking or snowshoeing. But al- 
though not regarding it as a competitive 
sport, we zealously practice it as one. 

Shooting bottles floating down a 
stream is fun, and so is banging a tennis 
ball against a wall, or driving a golf 
ball on a range. But none of these 
forms of recreation offers the satisfaction 
and pleasure provided by skeet or target 
shooting, tennis or golf. 

The examples of birding problems 


which follow are taken from actual ex- 
perience and none is in any way unique. 
While neither a few rules, nor many, 
could prevent birders from exaggeration, 
they can bring to those who want it all 
the rewards of a competitive sport, and 
at the same time make records more uni- 
form and accurate and thus of greater 
value to ornithology as a science. 


As the flock of black ducks explodes 
into the air you notice two smaller birds, 
with faster wing beat and more rapid 
flight. You know they are teal, and judge 
from their size that they are the smaller 
green-wings. But you are three hundred 
yards away with the light against you. 

Virtually all birders would record the 
observation as “teal, sp. ?-2.” But sup- 
pose a companion who was close to the 
flock, states that the birds were green- 
wings. Can you ethically include the 
ducks on your trip and season’s list? 

And what if the species was one both 
rare and difficult to identify, such as a 
European widgeon? To you the bird 
was but a dot, not a recognizable water- 
fowl. Should you include it on your 
year and life lists? Do you have one 
standard for rare birds and another for 
common ones, and, if so, where is your 
dividing line? 

Your local taxidermist has a Baird’s 
sandpiper, brought in by a neighbor’s 
cat. The mounted shore bird is new to 
your city and county, and will obviously 
constitute an addition to the regional 


all-time records. Can you count this bird 
for your personal records? You did not 
see it alive, or even in the flesh, nor did 
you find it dead. 

Walking along a beach in January you 
discover a dead razor-billed auk. The 
bird is by no means still warm but neith- 
er has it started to decompose. You cer- 
tainly would record the bird, but would 
you include it in your list? 

With a group of experts, a European 
sandpiper is seen in a flock of common 
species. You can recognize that it is dif- 
ferent but have no idea of its identity. 
The bird is collected and determined to 
be a curlew sandpiper, the first record 
for your state. Would you list it? 

Especially in the South and West, 
where subspecies are most confusing, 
they are often ignored or are listed sep- 
arately from full species. Yet there are 
subspecies which can be identified in the 
field with absolute certainty. Although 
hard to recognize in migration, the Bick- 
nell’s thrush is readily distinguished on 
its breeding grounds on such mountains 
as Mansfield in Vermont, Slide in New 
York and Greylock in Massachusetts. 

The semidomesticated rock dove, or 
common pigeon, not infrequently nests 
much further from human habitation 
than the English sparrow. The latter is 
a handy bird to have around when you 
want to stretch a census or a day’s list, 
but the average birder is as unlikely to 


take notice of a pigeon as he would to 
record the chicken in the family oven. 
Most lists mention so many species 
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and subspecies plus one or more hybrids, 
the latter evidently being worthy of 
note, if not eligible of being counted. A 
typical Ridgeway’s grackle, like some 
other hybrids, is not particularly difficult 
to identify. Does this fact entitle you 
to list both it and the bronze grackle 
during the year? 

If you observed the easily recognized 
Brewster’s warbler but not the golden- 
wing or bluc-wing, the dainty species 
which produce the hybrid, you certainly 
would count it. But if you record the 
two species, can you also include one or 
both of the hybrids? 

Should records from people who, 
though interested in birds, make no 
claim to a knowledge of them, be ac- 
cepted? Should the records be considered 
valid only when of an unmistakable 
species? 

Perhaps records should be accepted 
only when the bird is described per- 
fectly? But it is a common experience 
to find that the most complete descrip- 
tions are merely cribbed from a book. 

If you ignore observations from non- 
birders you lose many reliable records. 
Our first nighthawk and evening gros- 
beaks are generally reported by laymen. 
They may know little about birds, yet 
have an expert’s knowledge of a few 
species. 

Dawn to dark and twenty-four hour 
trips, while exhausting, are exciting fun. 
In running up a big list must the mem- 
bers of the party be together all the 
time? At least part of the day? Or 
none of the time? 

You are anxious to get as complete a 
picture as possible of the bird life of 
your property or sanctuary. Probably you 
would not hesitate to record a bald 
eagle even if it were soaring so high you 
could not be sure it was actually over 
your property, but you are uncertain 
what to do about a Tennessee warbler 
which you hear and see but which per- 
sists in remaining across the street, just 
outside your boundary, 

On a camp-out sponsored by the 
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Massachusetts Audubon Society, a worm- 
eating warbler, a rare bird in Massa- 
chusetts, was heard from the New Eng- 
land side of the line but could not be 
seen except by crossing to New York 
State. Some thirty people had a hilari- 
ous time trying to call, coax and chase 
the bird over the border, all to no avail. 
Could we legitimately count the warb- 
ler on our Massachusetts records? 

Today most lists follow the accepted 
order of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union Check-List, but there is by no 
means uniformity in numerical record- 
ing. Some of us fail to differentiate be- 
tween “bob-white 2;3” and “wood duck 
2-3.” The former means that two were 
seen on one occasion and three later. 
The latter indicates that two or three 
were observed, probably in a large flock, 
or momentarily. 

There is a common but misleading 
tendency, when conducting a census, to 
write “baldpate 1023,” when the ob- 
server means that a group of 23 were 
counted, and a flock of 1000 estimated. 
It is more accurate to write: “1000+; 


23.” 

It is useful, when taking field notes, 
to use the abbreviation “S & H,” indi- 
cating that the bird was both seen and 
heard at the same time. A_ beginner 
can confuse the song of the warbling 
vireo with that of the purple finch, and 
even an expert can be mistaken about 
the drab vireo when seen but not heard. 
If the bird is observed when in song 
there is little likelihood of mistake. 

It is mot necessary to give more ex- 
amples to show that birding needs some 
simple rules, or at least the general ac- 
ceptance of a few unwritten customs to 
make it a truly competitive sport. Amer- 
icans love sports. To thousands ornithol- 
ogy is not a science, but a game. Directly 
and indirectly, the sport has improved 
the science, and we can console ourselves 
with the thought that by further popu- 
larizing the sport we can increase the 
number of people sure to be infected 
by the virus of serious ornithology. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


O less an authority than the Chair- 
man of the Missouri Conservation 
Commission has recently publicly stated 
that in that state there has arisen “the 
most terrible rod and gun pressure in 
Missouri history,” and adds that the 
number of hunters and fishermen li- 
censed during the first six months of 
1946 was 60 per cent above the same 
period in 1945, and at least 50 per cent 
higher than the top prewar year. He 
also stated that the Commission notes a 
trend toward increasing violation of the 
wildlife code, and reports that the state’s 
conservation agents made nearly twice as 
many arrests for game law infractions 
from January to June of this year as in 
the same period of 1945. With every 
reason to anticipate that a comparable 
situation exists in practically all the 
other 47 states, we have a situation with 
which to conjure if any adequate breed- 
ing stock of game species is to be pre- 
served. 


WATERFOWL PROTECTION 


Our federal government, in formulat- 
ing the regulations for the taking of mi- 
gratory waterfowl this fall has, we are 
happy to say, trended in the several 
directions which your Society had ven- 
tured to advocate, though by no means 
has it gone as far in those directions as 
seemed to the Society’s directors advis- 
able under prevailing conditions. 

The most important step taken is re- 
duction in the length of the open season 


from 80 to 45 days. This demonstrates 
that the government has the courage, 
with reversal of the waterfowl popula- 
tion tide, to sustain its fundamental pol- 
icy of regulating the legal take according 
to available figures of supply and de- 
mand. 

The daily bag limit on ducks has been 
reduced from 10 to 7, and that on geese 
from 6 to 4 of which 2 can be only 
snow and/or blue geese. The season 
has been entirely closed on Canada, 
Hutchins’s, cackling and white-fronted 
geese in the Mississippi Flyway follow- 
ing the excessive kill of geese at Horse- 
shoe Lake, Illinois, in recent years. (See 
July-August issue, “Keeping Up With 
the Waterfowl.) 

While the possession limit on geese 
has been made identical with the bag 
limit, that on ducks remains twice the 
bag limit. This makes enforcement of 
the daily bag limit on ducks exceedingly 
difficult in many parts of the country. 

The daily closing time has been ad- 
vanced to one half hour before sunset, 
whereas, in our opinion, it should be 
set back to not later than 4:00 p.m., 
and preferably to noon. 

The list of states in which the wood 
duck may not be legally taken has been 
extended to include Arizona, Colorado, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, Utah and Wyom- 
ing; unfortunately, this does not include 
most of the states in which the kill of 
wood ducks is greatest. 

We cannot expect the government to 
agree entirely with our views as to de- 
sirable regulations under any given set 
of circumstances, This year’s regula- 
tions though not restricting legal kill to 
the extent we believe to be necessary, 
are decidedly in the right direction and 
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Legal protection for the wood duck is extended to Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


would seem to testify to the soundness 
of the basic position taken by your 
Society. 

REFRIGERATED GAME 


Hazards to wildlife are sometimes in- 
creased by great inventions which are a 
boon to mankind. Perhaps it has not oc- 
curred to you that improvements in re- 
frigeration, which makes possible the 
preservation of carcasses for future con- 
sumption, bring new perils. 

In the past, it has not been too dif- 
ficult to check illegal possession of game 
in cold storage plants, hotels and other 
public, licensed places of business. But 
the increase in the use of cold storage 
and freezing units in the home presents 
new problems in law enforcement. Ac- 
cording to our laws and prevailing con- 
cepts of the freedom of the individual, 
a man’s home -is his castle, and cannot 
be searched without a warrant. So the 
man with a freezing unit in his home is 
tempted on his own behalf and by his 
friends to disregard possession limits and 
violate the law. 

To meet this threat to wildlife, it has 
been suggested that the State Conserva- 
tion Commissions and the Fish and 
Game Departments might well require 
that every purc haser of a hunting, fish- 
ing or trapping license agree, in writing, 
not only to abide by federal and state 
laws regarding possession limits, but to 
permit enforcement agents to inspect 
cold storage or freezing units in his 
home or other buildings under his con- 
trol. This would seem to be a reason- 
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able proposal. The entire question of 
how best to handle the situation calls 
for prompt and careful consideration. 


HATS OFF TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


President Truman vetoed the Parker 
River Wildlife Refuge abolition bill, 
thus putting an end to that bitter con- 
troversy, at least for the moment. The 
President stated he did so “because, in 
my opinion, it would not be in the 
public interest to authorize the aban- 
donment of this national wildlife refuge 
and, in any event, because the measure 
does not provide workable or equitable 
procedures for the restoration to the 
former owners of the lands in question.” 
He added that the Secretary of the In- 
terior, at his request, is undertaking a 
study of the Refuge boundaries with a 
view to ascertaining whether some of the 
lands might be eliminated without im- 
pairing the fundamental purposes of the 
Refuge. 


AQUATIC MILESTONES 

HR 6097, the desirable amendment to 
the 1934 Coordination Act, referred to 
in this column in the May-June issue, has 
become law. This is a milestone in rec- 
ognition of aquatic values over and 
above those involved in irrigation, elec- 
tric power, navigation and flood control. 

Unfortunately, the Mansfield anti- 
pollution bill, HR 2604, was not acted 
upon by the recent Congress. It is rea- 
sonable to expect, however, that it may 
receive favorable consideration early in 
1947, at which time we shall make fur- 
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The daily bag 
limit on geese has 
been reduced 
from 6 to 4, of 
which 2 can be 
only snow and/or 
blue geese. Photo- 
graph by Miles D. 
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ther report in this column in order that 
you may, if you wish, bring the matter 
to the attention of your congressmen. 


“ONE WORLD” FOR FISH 


In view of the increasing obligations 
of the U. S. government concerning the 
international aspects of fisheries and 
other wildlife matters, including treaties 
to which the United States is a party, a 
branch devoted to this subject has been 
established by the Department of State 
within its International Resources Divi- 
sion. An official announcement states that 
in the fulfillment of its function this 
branch will coordinate the interests and 
responsibilities of the various federal de- 
partments and agencies in connection 
with the international aspects of fisher- 
ies and wildlife. 


NEW WARDEN FOR CAPE MAY 


Because of the heavy concentration of 
southward migrating birds at Cape May 
Point, New Jersey, and the common 
practice there of shooting hawks, your 
Society has posted and patrolled lands 
in that area for a number of years. Last 
year, the New Jersey Audubon Society 
requested permission to assume the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the sanctu- 
ary character of this strategic spot, and 
the necessary arrangements were made 
with the property owners concerned. 
This fall, J. d’Arcy Northwood will be 
stationed at the Point as the represent- 
ative of the New Jersey Audubon Soci- 


ety. For some years, Mr. Northwood 
lived in Hawaii where he was president 
of the Honolulu Audubon Society, and 
last year (1944-45) he made quite a rec- 
ord as warden for your Society in the 
Okeechobee-Kissimmee Prairie region. 

As of September ist, Mr. Northwood 
became the secretary and treasurer of 
the New Jersey Audubon Society, with 
offices in Newark, This followed the re- 
tirement of Mr. Beecher S. Bowdish, 
who has energetically devoted a life- 
time to the building up of the New Jer- 
sey Audubon Society and promotion of 
the interest of the Audubon cause in 
that state. Mr. Bowdish has many 
friends throughout the nation who will 
be deeply grateful to him always for the 
splendid work which he has performed. 
WARDENS WITH WINGS 

Airplanes are everywhere opening up 
access to wilderness areas previously dif- 
ficult to reach and posing the question 
as to whether or not they should be per- 
mitted to land within the boundaries of 
national parks. That the airplane is here 
to stay as a mode of transportation and 
one that will be increasingly used is cer- 
tain. A major reason for objection to its 
uncontrolled use lies in the disturbing 
noise which originates with the pro- 
pellers and, to some extent, with the 
motors currently used. As there is every 
prospect that it will not be many years 
before propellers and piston-type motors 
are discarded in favor of more efficient 
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and practically noiseless means of pro- 
pulsion, it would seem that restrictions 
on airplane use because of the noise may 
only have sound basis for a short period. 

It is clearly apparent that recognition 
now of the need of putting in the air a 
portion of the wardens, rangers and 
other enforcement personnel as air po- 
lice, is imperative. The chances of ap- 
preciable damage to wildlife through 
action of persons in planes in flight is 
relatively slight, and not too difficult to 
prevent with air police. It is what those 
persons do after they have landed by 
plane in relatively inaccessible areas that 
is going to be difficult to control. 


BIRD DETECTION BY RADAR 

There was an excecdingly interesting 
article in the July Auk by Irven O. Buss, 
on “Bird Detection by Radar,” dealing 
especially with the use of radar in de- 
termining speed of flight. We wrote to 
inquire of Mr. Buss whether the altitude 
of flight could also be determined by 
radar, and he replies in the affirmative. 
He adds that the older style air-search 
radars did not read altitudes directly, 
but it was possible to deduce the tar- 
get’s altitude from the character of the 
echoes on the radar screen; that these 
altitudes were accurate to within 50 feet, 
and can be successfully determined for 
targets out to 110 miles, and as high as 
30,000 feet. 

Moreover, he says that recent or new- 
style air-search radars read altitudes di- 
rectly, and that the carrier on which 
he was stationed during the war had 
both types, plus two other types for 
navigation and surface search; that he 
used all four radars against each other 
to check both speed and altitude. He 
reports that every duck that he tracked 
was flying low—from 150 to 200 feet 
above sea level—and that the average 
altitude for the groups of flying birds 
that he tracked was 178 feet. 


NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


For your consideration at the Annual 
Meeting of Members on October 22nd, 
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the official nominating committee recom- 
mends that Mrs. Carll Tucker, Gardner 
D. Stout, Edward C. Childs, Gordon 
Wasson and Matthias Plum be elected 
to the Board of Directors for a three- 
year term. 

Mrs. Tucker served as a director 
from 1931-36. Mr. Tucker, who has 
taken a devoted interest in the Society 
and its affairs for the past ten years as a 
director, and for years as treasurer, re- 
tires this fall. 

Mr. Stout, long an actively interested 
member, is a partner of the firm which 
has generously served the Society, with- 
out fee, as security investment counsel, 
and is personally conversant with the 
policies relating to our investments. 

Mr. Wasson, an expert in public rela- 
tions, recently was a member of a com- 
mittee which submitted to the Board of 
Directors an important report bearing 
upon the Society’s policies in public re- 
lations. 

Mr. Childs, especially interested in 
forestry management and practices, is a 
graduate of the Yale Forestry School; he, 
and other members of his family, have 
been noted for their sponsorship of pub- 
lic interest causes, and for their quiet 
but effective support of the activities of 
the institutions with which they are iden- 
tified. 

Mr. Plum, lawyer, represents the in- 
terests of the Rainey family in the Soci- 
ety’s Louisiana sanctuary, which was do- 
nated to us in 1924 by the late Mrs. 
Grace Rainey Rogers. Mrs. Plum is a 
niece of Paul J. Rainey, to whom the 
Rainey Sanctuary is a memorial. 

It is with great regret that the direc- 
tors face the retirement, as colleagues, on 
October 22nd next, of Dr. C. C. Adams, 
Messrs. Roger N. Baldwin, John Kieran, 
Carll Tucker and Dr, James J. Murray. 
Rotation in directorships inevitably re- 
sults from the by-law provision that di- 
rectors may not serve more than two 
three-year terms, unless they be officers. 
Messrs. Baldwin, Murray and Tucker 
have served as officers, as well as direc 
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tors, more or less continuously since 
1933. We are deeply grateful to all these 
gentlemen for their invaluable advice 
and aid through the years, and are con- 
fident that their interest and active co- 
operation will be in no way lessened by 
the mere termination of their official 
offices. 

And last, but not least, we should 
again thank the members of the nomin- 
ating committee who have given most 
careful consideration to the qualifica- 
tions of those whom they nominate for 
your consideration for election next Oc- 
tober. 


AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


An American Forest Congress, open 
to the public, is to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October g, 10 and 11, under 
the sponsorship of our friends of the 
American Forestry Association. Object- 
ives are to publicize the existing situa- 
tion with regard to the forest resources of 
the country; to bring together represen- 
tatives of government, industry, agricul- 
ture, labor and the public for joint con- 
sideration of the problems involved, and 
to aid in the formulation of active pro- 
grams. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON WHOOPING CRANE 


The Boston Museum of Natural His- 
tory, through its president, Terris 
Moore, generously came to the aid of 
the whooping crane research project 


when we were in dire and immediate 
need of a suitable plane for an aerial 
survey last June of the presumed nesting 
grounds in northwestern Canada. 

Mr. Moore personally piloted the 
Taylor Craft plane equipped with pon- 
toons and, carrying Dr. Pettingill as a 
passenger, they searched for nesting 
cranes in an area exceeding 10,000 square 
miles. In so doing, they overcame multi- 
tudinous difficulties such as are encoun- 
tered by explorers beyond civilized fron- 
tiers. They not only observed no nest- 
ing whooping cranes, but no such cranes 
at all in the entire area. While this does 
not absolutely prove that the birds do 
not nest there, it furnishes strong indi- 
cation of just that, and it would appear 
that next year’s further search will have 
to extend even farther northwestward, 
though it seems unlikely that the birds 
nest as far north as in regions of lakes 
out of which the ice does not go before 
mid-July. 

During this fall and coming winter, 
and early next spring, continued inten- 
sive search will be made for wintering 
grounds of the whooping cranes in our 
Gulf Coast states and Mexico, over and 
above their known concentration point 
on or near the Aransas Refuge in Texas. 
At the same time there will be intensi- 
fication of life-history observations, with 
an eye to a further understanding of the 
needs of these birds while in winter 
quarters. 


Whooping cranes. Photograph by James O. Stevenson, courtesy Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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The 
NATURE of THINGS 


Comments on the new 


Nature Literature — 


By Richard H. Pough 


A NATURALIST’S SCRAPBOOK 


By Thomas Barbour, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1946. 534 x 8% 
inches, 218 pages, 20 photographs. $3.00. 
This biographical book is largely concerned 

with museums and museum people, and is full 

of information about the early history of the 

Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard, 

the old Boston Museum of Natural History and 

Salem’s Peabody Museum. Dr. Barbour tells 

many anecdotes about famous naturalists and 

the story behind many a unique natural history 

specimen. His own collecting experiences in a 

number of South Pacific areas are briefly told. 

The book is filled throughout with the author's 

views on a wide variety of topics relating to 

both museums and their displays, and to the 
biological sciences themselves. 


AMERICA’S NATURAL WEALTH-—A STORY 
OF THE USE AND ABUSE OF OUR 
RESOURCES 


By Richard Lieber, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y., 1942. 6 x 834 inches, 245 pages, 
illustrated with photographs. $2.50. 


This book deals with conservation problems 
from a rather broad perspective and contains 
considerable material on the gradual develop- 
ment of a national conservation movement. Dr. 
Lieber, who served as director of the Indiana 
Department of Conservation from 1919 to 1933, 
is especially interested in wild parks and a 
great believer in the value to civilized man of 
the type of recreation they provide. Mineral, 
water, land and forest conservation come in for 
special discussion but nothing is said about wild- 
life conservation as such. 


TEMPO AND MODE IN EVOLUTION 
By G. G. Simpson, Columbia University Press, 
New York, N. Y., 1944. 614 x 9\%4 inches, 237 
pages, illustrated. $3.50. 
In this book a paleontologist discusses the 
problems presented by the rate at which certain 
animals, especially the horse, appear to have 
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evolved through long periods of geological time. 
Turning to the recent findings of genetics con- 
cerning mutations and their rate of occurrence, 
he discusses the soundness of some of the 
theories (his own and those of others) that have 
been advanced to account for the phenomena of 
evolution. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY 
By Laurence H. Snyder, D. C. Heath & Co., 


Boston, Mass., 1946. 6 x 9 inches, 467 pages, 
155 illustrations (some in color). $3.75. 


Genetics is a subject that is becoming of in- 
creasing interest to naturalists. The fact that 
living organisms undergo evolutionary changes 
has been recognized for a long time but the 
mechanics of the process is still a mystery to 
many of us. This third edition of an excellent, 
not too technically written, book on genetics 
offers you a chance to both review the subject 
and bring yourself up-to-date in this rapidly 
progressing science. The book is written around 
a mass of factual data derived in large part 
from domestic plants and animals, and man. 


THE GARDENER’S BUG BOOK 
By Cynthia Westcott, Doubleday & Co., New 
York, N. Y., 1946. 6% x 9% inches, 590 
pages, 38 color plates & 105 black and white 
drawings. $4.95. 


Although the sub-title of this book is 1000 
insect pests and their control, most forms of 
animal life that ever frequent gardens come in 
for at least a brief discussion. The various 
common insect groups are taken up in alpha- 
betical order and a key is provided in the form 
of a list of host plants and the insects that 
attack them. As more space is devoted actually 
to the history, description, life cycle and habits 
of the insects than to their control, any natur- 
alist interested in insects will find this a valu- 
able book. The excellent color plates show 
each of the stages in the full life cycle of 100 
key species of insects. 


FOUNDATIONS OF PLANT GEOGRAPHY 


By Stanley A. Cain, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y., 1944. 6% 9Y% inches, 556 pages, 
63 figures. $5.00. 


Plant geography as presented in this book is 
quite a technical subject. The average well- 
informed botanist should, however, find it in- 
teresting as it presents in a single volume a vast 
amount of material heretofore available only in 
widely scattered periodical literature of many 
tongues. It is not a descriptive work but one 
that deals with genetics, evolution, dispersal 
and the historical aspects of the subject. 
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BIRDS 


THE RING-NECKED PHEASANT AND ITS 
MANAGEMENT IN NORTH AMERICA 


Edited by W. L. McAtee, The American 
Wildlife Institute, Washington, D. C., 1945. 
614 x 834 inches, 320 pages, illustrated. $3.50. 


Seventeen specialists have contributed to this 
very comprehensive volume, which contains re- 
ports from every part of North America to 
which the pheasant has become acclimated. The 
reports deal chiefly with the life history, food 
habits and habitat preferences of the birds and 
the steps that man can take to meet the require- 
ments they impose. Hunting practices and arti- 
ficial propagations are discussed and evaluated. 
It is interesting to note that all the authors 
seem to agree that wild predators have a neg- 
ligible effect on pheasant populations. 


COMMON BIRDS OF INDIANA 


By Earl Brooks, The Blatchley Nature Study 

Club, Inc., Noblesville, Ind., 1945. 5% x 8% 

inches, 96 pages, 140 illustrations, paper covers. 

$1.25. 

This book covers some 252 species of birds. 
It is largely a compilation of items previously 
published in a local newspaper and illustrated 
with an assortment of line drawings and photo- 
graphs from many sources. Some of the accounts 
consist of littke more than a brief description 
and others are more comprehensive. 


FIELD BOOK OF EASTERN BIRDS 


By Leon Augustus Hausman, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, N. Y., 1946. 7% 44%4,%* 1 
inches, 659 pages, 6 color plates, goo draw- 
ings. $3.75. 


This is the latest addition to Putnam’s ex- 
tensive series of nature field books. It covers 
the birds of the United States east of the 
Mississippi River. Each is given a page which 
is headed with a line drawing of the bird. The 
text material is organized under a series of 
headings—other names, field marks, field descrip- 
tion, characteristic habits, notes, habitat and 
range. A key to the families is provided, as 
well as family keys. The six color plates cover 
relatively few species and in many cases only 
the bird’s head is shown. 


A LABORATORY AND FIELD MANUAL OF 
ORNITHOLOGY 


By Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, Minneapolis 15, Minn., 1946. 
814 x 11 inches, 248 pages, illustrated, spiral 
binding. $3.50. 


This book was designed for use in classes in 
ornithology. The first part deals with the struc- 
ture and internal anatomy of a bird's body 
and contains directions for dissecting a speci- 
men. Field ornithology in its many aspects, 
including ecology and bird behavior, is cov- 
ered. Scattered through the book are blank 
charts for field and laboratory use. Each chap- 
ter is provided with an excellent bibliography. 


MIDWAY PHOTOS AND VERSE (. . . OR 
WORSE) 


By Lewis Walker and Loring Hudson, Hester 
Colorgraphic Studios, San Diego, Calif., 1945. 
834 x 1114 inches, 88 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 


This is a collection of full page photographs 
of the birds of Midway Island and a few of the 
birds and mammals found on some of the other 
Pacific Islands. Each photograph faces a page 
of humorous line drawings and verse about the 
bird or some aspect of GI life on Midway. The 
photographs are in most cases superb. Among 
the species shown are black-footed and Laysan al- 
batross, fairy tern, sooty terns, red-tailed tropic 
bird, Bonin Island petrel, Hawaiian tern, man- 
o-war-bird, blue-faced, brown and _ red-footed 
boobies, Laysan rail, and Hawaiian stilt. 


GEOLOGY 


GEOLOGY FOR EVERYMAN 


By Albert C. Seward, Cambridge University 
Press, London, 1943. 5% x 734 inches, 312 
pages, illustrated. $3.25. 


Any naturalist planning a visit to Britain 
will find this compact little book, of which a 
new edition is now available, extremely valu- 
able. The physical forces that have produced 
and molded the rocks of the earth’s surface are 
discussed first, followed by a very interesting 
treatment of earth history. The references to 
actual formations in various parts of Britain 
that serve as examples, are so frequent and de- 
tailed that it makes an excellent guide book to 
the geology of the British Isles. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT GEOLOGISTS 


By C. L. and M. A. Fenton, Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1945. 6 x 
834 inches, 301 pages, illustrated. $3.50. 


The Fentons trace the history of the science 
of geology through accounts of the times and 
accomplishments of 35, geologists from Aristotle 
to the outstanding figures of the last genera- 
tions. Those who enjoy biography will find suffi- 
cient material on the personal lives of these men 
to quite effectively sugar-coat the geology. 
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By Ludlow Griscom 


HE breeding season is the most unsatisfactory 

period of the year on which to base a sum- 
mary. In the first place, many observers, with whom 
birding is a hobby, take a rest, exhausted by the 
spring migration. They are content to wait until 
the fall migration is under way, bringing more 
additions to the year’s list. Others have a real 
interest in nest finding and present dates, chiefly 
early or late, which have little except local inter- 
est. 

In my boyhood days a novel breeding record 
had to be validated by the collecting of the nest 
and eggs or a young and at least one parent. As 
the art of nest-finding died out, a pair acting aus- 
piciously and continuously present was presumed 
to indicate breeding. In recent years a male is 
often regarded as sufficient for such a premise, but 
two birds of opposite sex are still required to pro- 
duce eggs or young. 


Very variable weather conditions prevailed. Al- 
most every regional report comments on heavy 
rains alternating with periods of drought, but the 
effect, if any, on birds was speculative and lacking 
in figures. In certain cases, terns or gulls were 
washed out, but usually they relay at once, so no 
serious damage is done. 

Western grebe—greatly increased in 
Minnesota, the eastern limit of its range. 

American egret—at least 200 in southern New 
Jersey, and now nesting in the interior north to 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. The remark- 
able increase continues in the central states. En- 
tirely apart from nesting records, flocks arrive 
in spring with fresh accretions in late summer. 

Snowy egret—now a common bird in extreme 
southern New Jersey, at least 100 birds. A few in- 
dividuals in the central states. 

Yellow-crowned night heron—nesting in Tennes- 


western 


see and Missouri, and at least two pairs in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Glossy ibis—of great interest are two non-breed- 
ing pairs in heron rookeries in southern New 
Jersey. 

Wood duck—increase in Massachusetts and cer- 
tain central states. 

Duck hawk—nesting successfully on ledges of 
tall buildings in New York City and Philadelphia. 

Arctic tern—the great number of spring birds on 
Cape Cod, Mass., did not nest successfully. 

Least tern—bred at Ipswich, northern Massa- 
chusetts, for the first time since 1872. 

Black tern—has become an abundant non-breed- 
ing summer resident, roosting among the least 
terns, on the coast of northwestern Florida. First 
nesting in Maine at Belgrade Lake (G. P. Milne 
and Archer L. Grover). 

Black skimmer—increasing on the coast of New 
Jersey and Long Island, N. Y., Nested at Plymouth, 
Mass. (Dr. Austin), first time in the state since the 
1860s. Non-breeding birds spent the summer in 
Newburyport Harbor, and successful nesting ex- 
pected at any moment on the coast of Rhode 
Island. 

Prairie horned lark—increasing in eastern New 
York and New Jersey. 

Barn swallow—first nesting on coasts of South 
Carolina and northwest Florida. 

Philadelphia vireo—first record for Minnesota. 

Parula warbler—formerly a locally common sum- 
mer resident on Long Island, N. Y. Entirely disap- 
peared for a ten-year period. One pair this year. 
An interesting, though local, population fluctuation. 

Starling—continued decrease in Massachusetts. In- 
crease in Illinois and Iowa. 

Western meadowlark—nesting east to Ohio and 
Michigan. 

Lincoln’s sparrow—first nesting in Minnesota last 
year. A second record this year. 


8! Days Before CHRSITMAS BIRD COUNT 


Regulations the Same as Last Year (See the 
November-December 1945 issue of Audubon Magazine) 
DATES: 

December 21st through December 29th 
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Letter from the Editor: 


HE lively sketches 

that decorate this 

letter will give you a 

glimpse into the adven- 

turous life of our lady 

lookout, Martha Hardy 

(Keeping Company with 

the Cascades). The draw- 

ings, made by Glen 

Rounds, are some of 

those which _ illustrate 

Martha’s book, “Ta- 

toosh,” to be published 

in October by the Mac- 

millan Company. We've 

never seen Martha; neither has Glen Rounds. But 

she admits that she looks just like the gal in the 

sketches. At any rate, the artist has captured her 

“live-wire” personality as revealed in her letters. 

She sounds just like the kinda gal who would take 

the path of least resistance downhill as you can 
see in the sketch below: 


When Martha isn’t watching for fire in the 
mountains, she’s teaching engineering calculus in 
the University of Washington. In her spare time she 
dreams up plans of what to do with a beautiful 
“hunka timber land” she has just purchased—150 
acres of second-growth Douglas fir on the bank of 
the Cowlitz in the heart of the Cascades, just 120 
miles inland from Seattle. She wants to build cabins 
for paying-guest nature lovers. Better get on her 
waiting list while there’s still room—Martha can 
teach you a lot that you don’t know about the 
Cascades! 


Louise de Kiriline (A Bird in the Hand) was 
born in Sweden in a lovely place overlooking the 
Baltic Sea. Some years ago she moved to Canada, 
and for the past ten years has lived on a piece of 
rocky land at Pimisi Bay. Here, in the midst of the 
woods, with no neighbors to look over her back- 
yard fence, she has settled down to write books 
about nature. “For isn’t it here,” she says in a 
letter, “through the lanes of nature, that the great 
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*[EA—Individual Eye Adjustment. Plus 20% 
Federal Tax 


Binocular Repair and Coating Service 
Estimates Given 


Schoenig &° Company, Inc. 


8 EAsT 42ND STREET, NEW York 17, N. Y. 
OPTICIANS 


Pre-Publication Announcement 


of the New 


AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE: 


EASTERN LAND BIRDS 
by Richard H. Pough 


lllustrated by Don Eckelberry 


Sponsored by the National Audubon So- 
ciety this new pocket field guide con- 
tains 471 full color portraits of the 275 
species of birds occurring in Eastern 
North America. Its handy pocket size is 
protected by a water-resistant binding. 
Text and illustrations are designed for 
quick reference. 

To be published by Doubleday & Co., 
Inc. on November 7th. $3.00 


Cash Orders Accepted Now 


Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Ae Invitation to Cape May 


The New Jersey 
Audubon Society 
issues a most 
cordial invitation 
to Audubonites 
to visit the Wit- 
mer Stone Sanc- 
tuary at Cape 
May Point this year. The interesting flights of 
migratory birds, which start in August, con- 
tinue on through the fall in late October; the 
most interesting spectacles occurring during 
periods of strong northwest winds, followed 
by a sharp drop in temperature. 


Mr. J. d’Arcy Northwood, who is taking over 
the executive secretaryship of the New Jersey 
Audubon Society, is personally going to be in 
residence at the Point during the fall migra- 
tion period and can be easily located through 
Eddie, the Point’s taxi man, who meets all 
the trains at Cape May. 


As Cape May is a seashore resort there are 
always ample accommodations after Labor 
Day. However, accommodations may be hard 
to secure for the weekend of October 12-13— 
the dates of the New Jersey Audubon Society’s 
field trip to the Point. 


ASTRONOMICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Here is a truly superb 
collection. 65 choice pho- 
tographs made through 
the World's Largest Tele- 
scopes, at Mount Wilson, 
Lick, Yerkes, Harvard. 
See what can be seen 
through these giant in- 
struments. Reproduced 
in halftone in 


“An Album of Celestial Photographs” 
Size 82 x 11 inches 
De Luxe copy $1.50 Regular Edition $1.00 
Add 10 cents to personal checks 


A. L. BEDELL—PUBLISHER 
Box 1447-E_ St. Louis 1, Mo. 


The Wilderness Society 


invites you to become a member and a 
supporter of its work for the preservation of our 
few remaining wilderness areas. An illustrated 
quarterly, THE LIVING WILDERNESS, is sent 
to all members. Dues are only $1 a year. 
THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 
1840 MINTWOOD PLACE N. W., WASHINGTON 9, D. C. 


thoroughfares of life lead, here where no city walls 
block out the stars and the sun, where pines grow 
through another geological age and the gray rock 
tells of the eternities of the past as well as of the 
eternities ahead? We not only love it, my husband 
and I, we live it!” Her latest book, entitled “The 
Loghouse Nest” was published in Canada several 
months ago, and is the story of Peet, the Chickadee. 


Once upon a time, Florence Jaques (page 301) 
went birding with Ludlow Griscom. It was one of 
those early morning affairs, that began at 2 am. 
There she was, with the greatest field ornithologist 
of them all—and what did she identify? THE 
CROW. 

But no matter. She wrote a book about the ad- 
venture (“Birds Across the Sky” published by 
Harpers). Her other books, published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, are “Canoe Country,” 
“Geese Fly High,” and “Snowshoe Country,” all il- 
lustrated by her famous bird-and-mammal painter 
husband, Francis Lee Jaques. In a forthcoming is- 
sue of Audubon Magazine, you'll have a chance to 
read a delightful story about nighthawks—written 
by FJ and illustrated by FLJ. 


a 
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Edwin Way Teale (page 271) writes books, too- 
in case you hadn’t heard. Here’s the list—““The Lost 
Woods,” “Dune Boy,” “Grassroot Jungles,” “Near 
Horizons,” “The Golden Throng,” “Byways to Ad 
venture,” all published by Dodd Mead; and “Boys 
Book of Insects,” published by Dutton. In Novem- 
ber, Dodd Mead is bringing out a beautiful edi- 
tion of “Walden” with an introduction, interpretive 
comments, and a rich assortment of photographs 
(142) by Edwin. 

No wonder the man has a hard time squeezing in 
an article for Audubon Magazine occasionally. It 
was way last spring that he made those handsome 
photographs of E. Laurence Palmer. Every editorial 
wile, knewn in and out of editorial offices, was prat- 
ticed on him in an effort to extract a manuscript 
to go with the pictures. And what do you think 
worked? Something entirely unpremeditated. | went 
to the hospital for five weeks—and a plea mailed 
from there softened his heart. He started work al 
4 a.m. the next day, and delivered the manuscript 
that evening during “visiting hours.” 

ee ee 


Even Robert Allen fell for that hospital stuf 
Months ago, when he was feeling pretty lonesome 
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way down thar in the Florida Keys, he wrote that 
poetic article (page 278) about the murmur of the 
Pleistocene. Bedevil him as we would, we could not 
persuade him to make drawings to go with it. 

Finally, we wrote him a pathetic letter—about 
our wildlife observations from the 11th floor hos- 
pital terrace—one sparrow hawk (with prey in its 
talons—probably a baby pigeon); two gulls in the 
distance; four flocks of city pigeons, exercising; 
three bees sipping from the petunias; one small 
butterfly; one horsefly; two house flies; a mosquito. 

Other semi-wildlife experiences: one doctor who 
claimed he could identify orioles, wrens and robins; 
one doctor who had heard the white-winged cross- 
bill sing in the North Woods and who, bless his 
heart, had been birding in Central Park with 
Farida Wiley! One anesthetist who said, as he put 
the ether cone into place: “Now—think of the 
green trees—see the squirrel jumping from branch 
to branch?” 

Bob couldn’t take it; by return mail we had 
those lovely pen and ink drawings. Bob is the au- 
thor of the N.A.S. “Roseate Spoonbill Research 
Report” and his book, “Flame Bird,” also on the 
roseate spoonbill, will be published by Dodd Mead 
next spring. 


Attention: Members of the Linnaean Society of 
New York. Lawyer Eugene Eisenmann (page 266) 
and leading light in your Society, wanted to call 
his article “Birds and Territory.” The editor held 
out for “Homestaking with a Song.” More glamour, 
you know. Or perhaps that’s just the woman’s touch. 
So don’t you fellows accuse Gene of going fancy on 
you-he was just too much of a gentleman to 
cross me! 


Note: of mice and men. The mouse, a lady white- 
foot from my cabin at Lost Lake near Brewster, 
N. Y. The man—Dick Grossenheider, mammal ar- 
list supreme. Watch the Oct. 28th issue of Life 
Magazine for the lady (and her family)—she will 
be the favorite pin-up girl of the month. Dick 
needed a live model for the colored spreads which 
Life has commissioned him to paint—and as a 
friend, what could I do but offer my mouse as a 
model? She used to forage in my cabin kitchen— 
but then I didn’t mind because I was sure she 
tad Audubon Magazine—for didn’t I find the 
May-June issue open on the kitchen floor the week- 
tnd before she was trapped? 
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Best of all feeders for 
beginners — attracts all 
birds, clinging or perch- 
ing. Filled with 12 
paper - cupped Tidbits, 
$1.50 


easy to refill. 


also 


Community 


- 


With 24 extra 
$2.45 
Please include 15% for transportation charges. 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 
Somerville 45, Mass. 


refills. 


UNIVERSAL 6x30 BINOCULARS 


AVAILABLE 
NOW 
with 
Hard-coated op- 
tics, 50% greater 
light transmission 
and spectacular 
) improvement of 
image contrast. 


$85 Plus 20% Excise Tax 


Order now for immediate delivery 


Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


SONGBIRD SANCTUARIES 
By Roger T. Peterson 


With tables of trees, shrubs and vines 
attractive to birds. $2 pages. 
15¢ prepaid 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


She was trapped in a home-made contrivance— 
Dick’s handiwork—but she wasn’t frightened for 
Dick talked to her oh, so gently. She was brought 
into town, placed in a cage borrowed from the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. A day later, she pro- 
duced three daughters. When their portraits were 
finished, they were transported to the Audubon 
Nature Center where, no doubt, the daughters have 
now produced families of their own. Lady White- 
foot in her cage, occupied the editorial office while 
I was absent—she lent a certain authentic “wildlife” 
atmosphere—but alas, she couldn’t use the type- 
writer—in case some of you have been wondering 
why there was extra special long delay in response 
to your letters. 


George Sutton has promised to write an article 
for us about the accomplishments of our wildlife 
artists during the war. In the meantime, he has 
been assembling an exhibition of bird and mammal 
art, produced during the war years, to be exhibited 
at the Joslyn Memorial in Omaha during the meet- 
ing of the Wilson Ornithological Club, November 
28-30. Exhibitors will be members of the Armed 
Forces who made paintings and drawings during 
World War II. These need not have been made 
overseas, although birds and mammals of Asia, 
Europe, Africa, Australia and the Pacific Islands 


BIRDS of the 
PHILIPPINES 


(the’ latest addition 
to The Pacific World 
Series) 

by 


JEAN DELACOUR 


and 
ERNST MAYR 
This 
by two 
known ornithologists, is 


volume, written 
internationally- 


designed to help the 

reader recognize and 

identify the rich bird 

life found in the region 

of the Philippines, Prin- 

cipal characteristics of 450 species are given, to- 
ether with simply and clearly worked out keys. 
ummaries on distribution, habitat, and behavior 
are included. 70 excellent line drawings by Earl 
Poole and Alexander Seidel illustrate the 
volume. $3.75 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Please send copies of Delacour and 
Mayr: BIRDS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
I enclose $ 


will be among those depicted. If you would like 
to enter this show, get in touch with George Miksch 
Sutton, President of the Wilson Ornithological 
Club, or with W. J. Breckenridge, Minnesota Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 


During our Annual Convention, October 19-23, 
Don Eckelberry’s original paintings for “Audubon 
Bird Guide, Eastern Land Birds” by Richard H. 
Pough (which will be published in November) will 
be on exhibit at Audubon House; and there will be 
a large showing of Fuertes’ originals in the Lecture 
Hall at the Metropolitan Museum where various 
of our daytime meetings will be held. 


ee e« e@ 
To the Editor: 

I have enjoyed your articles recently concerning 
birds of India and England, and hope you will be 
able to run similar articles on the birds of othe 
countries from time to time. Since all thoughtful 
people agree that this is One World and the people 
in it bound together closer than ever before, it 
stands to reason to the bird lover that the natural 
history of all the continents is of equal interest to 
inhabitants of every part of the globe, and it would 
be of advantage to everyone to know more about 
the flowers and fauna in various parts of the world 
as well as about its human inhabitants. 

CATHERINE A. HURLBUTT. 

Denver, Colo. 

ee @ 
To the Editor: 

I wish to tell you how well done the articles on 
Indian birds are. Mr. Evenden has done so well 
with his descriptions and the drawings have been 
so good as to outline and pose, that they are almost 
startling. I regret having the series closed. During 
the last fifteen of my thirty years in India, birds 
were my recreation. Mr. Evenden’s articles recalled 
so many old friends that it was almost like seeing 
them again. It seems only fair that 1 tell you how 
good I think they have been. 

MARY E. SHANNON. 

Topeka, Kansas 

ee e@ 
To the Editor: 

In the process of getting caught up on the pas 
year of Audubon Magazine, it was a special treal 
to read those swell articles on birding abroad by 
Cruickshank and Evenden. They were very easy 
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read and chock full of the sort of information we 
don’t often see here in the states. 

These articles were particularly interesting to me 
since I've just returned from a similar experience in 
Germany. Most of the British birds mentioned by 
Mr. Cruickshank are familiar residents and visitors 
along the central Rhine valley, where I was sta- 
tioned. His impressions and encounters with these 
European birds sound very, very familiar, even 
though I was only over there five and one-half 
months. His first European warbler was likewise 
mine; known in German as zilpzalp or willow tree- 
warbler. 

Although Mr. Evenden’s not-so-beloved India is 
quite different from Europe, I did share with him 
the same occupation (an Army weather-man), and 
am well acquainted with both his on-duty and off- 
duty trials and tribulations. I also am just about 
his age and happen to follow the same hobbies. 

But let both Mr. Cruickshank and Mr. Evenden 
feel very fortunate on two counts: 1) they visited 
English-speaking communities, and 2) they were 
not in a conquered country. I read with envy how 
Mr. Evenden casually saunters up to an English- 
speaking civilian and finds him to be an orni- 
thologist. During my whole tour of overseas duty, 
I did not meet one person, serviceman or civilian, 
who had more than the normal casual interest in 
birds—not one who didn’t vigorously sneer at the 
idea of hiking before breakfast. Very few civilians 
knew more English than a few choice bits of slang. 
Any interest in birds among them was buried in 
their indifference to American soldiers and their 
preoccupation with finding food and shelter in a 
conquered and disorganized country. 

Reference books on European birds were a thing 
of the past in bombed-out Germany. It was only 
after I had scoured the area for a month that the 
far-famed and really incredible German “clandestine 
procurement service” finally brought forth a couple 
of prewar guides. One book with excellent colored 
plates and text on the order of Peterson is a really 
good field manual for those who read German, 
which I didn’t. 

Nevertheless, with the help of a German fraulein 
as translator, | was able to identify and add to my 
life list practically all the species that crossed my 
path, As Mr. Cruickshank brought out, many 
resemble U. S. forms although there didn’t seem 
to be as many species as we can see here. 

Thanks very much for bringing us these two 
fine articles, and may future issues maintain the 
same high standards set during the past year. 


RoOsBerT L. PYLE. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Wildlife Tours 
PS: over the 


CAPE ROMAIN NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 


and adjacent points of interest. Experienced 
guide (formerly in charge of Bull’s Island) 
and power cabin boat for observation. 


For information and reservations, write to: 
Waring W. Hills 
CAPE ROMAIN WILDLIFE TOURS 
McClellanville, South Carolina 


George $. White & Co., Inc. 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 
Cameras and binoculars insured. 


Martha Hardy 


A Seattle "school ma'am" 
tells of her three months’ 
experience as a “lady look- 
out’ on one of the highest 
peaks in the Cascades. 


TATOOSH 


—_ 


There she lived alone in a little glass- 
walled hut. In her vigorous and often 
amusing account of another world, she 
makes you understand what it is like to 
be left alone on a wild, remote mountain 
peak. 


Order Your Copy Nowl 


The Macmillan Co. 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N, Y. 
Please send 


TATOOSH. 


CLASSIFIED 


ENTIRE LIBRARIES or smail collections of Natural 
History books purchased at liberal prices. Catalogs 
issued. Nada Kramar, Natural History Bookseller, 1906 
“K” St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


NATURE SETS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR. Nature 
Encyclopedia, edited by Clyde Fisher, 5 Vol., 952 
pages. 700 illustrations, 200 in color, $6.00. The Nature 
Library, 7 fabrikoid Vol. flora and fauna, 1891 
pages of which 288 are in color, $10.00. Smithsonian 
Series, 12 Vol. red Buckram, 5000 pages, 1800 illus- 
trations, $66. (Literature free). Terms: Remittance 
with order, we deliver free. Full refund for sets 
returned within ten days. Literary Mart, 8 East 33rd 
St., New York. 


NEW FALL BOOK CATALOG READY. Books on 
birds, mammals, reptiles, trees, flowers, expeditions 
by naturalists, etc. “State” bird books—California, 
Florida, Minnesota, New Mexico, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and many others. Catalog sent on request. 
Fred J. Pierce, Winthrop, Iowa. 


BREEDING 
BIRD 
CENSUS 


AUDUBON 
FIELD 


NOTES 


eaieiilllla Seren TE 
What species of birds are to be found nesting 
in swamps, fields, dry oak woodlands, or both 
deciduous and coniferous climax forests? How 
abundant are the birds breeding in such 
areas? Does the density vary from year to 
year? Actual breeding densities for a variety 
of habitats throughout the United States will 
be published in Section II of the November- 
December issue of Audubon Magazine. 

The schedule of publication for Audubon 
Field Notes is as follows: 


Jan.-Feb. Fall Migration 
Mar.-Apr. Christmas Count 
May-June Winter Season 
July-Aug. Spring Migration 
Sept.-Oct. Nesting Season 
Nov.-Dec. Breeding Bird Census 


If you wish to receive Section II, send $1.00 
extra with your subscription or membership. 
Membership includes the National Edition of 
Audubon Magazine, but does not include 
Audubon Field Notes. 


Give AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
for CHRISTMAS! 


Introduce your friends to a NEW WAY OF 
LOOKING at 
the world of 
nature. Let 


AUDUBON 
MAGAZINE 


help them see 
the out-of-doors 
as a community 
of living things. 
This new way of 
seeing the phys- 
ical environ- 
ment, to which 
man __ belongs 
pervades all ar- 
ticles—although 
the approach to 
this new atti- 
tude is presented in many different ways: 


Some articles give fascinating information about 
particular birds and mammals; some describe 
localities where wilderness and atmosphere make 
their appeal to the inner man; some are built 
around famous personalities in the scientific 
world; others around great literary figures. 


There are articles on bird-attracting, on the care 
of fledglings, on making a sanctuary, on listen- 
ing to bird song, on human-animal friendships. 


New rate $2.50 a year Single copies 45¢ 


SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
TO EACH OF YOUR FRIENDS! 


COME TO THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


October 19-23 


Printed programs will be mailed 
to members and subscribers in 
late September or early October 


The TREE-O 

3-in-a-box $1.75 
3 colorful bird- 
feeders (seeds, 
fruits & berries in 
pure beef fat). No. 
783. 

Refills—3 for 50¢ 
Postpaid East of the 
Mississippi River. 


Buy from your local dealer, or write direct. 
Send for complete catalog. 
THE WOODLAND CO. 
Chappaqua, New York 
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\ beautiful, scarlet-trimmed calendar 
for 1947 that presents a faithful repro- 
duction of Audubon’s engraved print 
of the Summer Red Bird (Tanagra 
Aestiva). 9 x 14 inches, packed in its 
own photo-mailer. Price: $1.10 postpaid. 
Order from: 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


_ THIS CHRISTMAS YOUR AUDUBON 


Christmas card is the colorful Cedar 
Bird (Bombycilla carolinensis) repro- 
duced in all its color on fine-textured 
paper with engraved Holiday greetings 
inside. 8 for $1.00, 25 for $2.50, and 
50 for $5.00. Please add 10¢ postage. 
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ROGER TORY 


= /Vew Peterson 


Prints 


17x21—The Summer Tanager—22x28 


Two new reproductions 
from this famous series 
of paintings of Ameri- 
can wild birds, painted 
by a contemporary 
American artist. Color- 
ful—Decorative. 


Large 22” x 28” 
Small 17” x 21” 


PETERSON’S 
LATEST BIRD PAINTINGS 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


$7.50 


_, $3.75 


FOR YOUR NATURE LIBRARY 


CANADIAN NATURE MAGAZINE. This popular magazine presents in attractive 
form brief, interesting, up-to-date information on subjects in all the nature sciences 
and contains questions and activity ideas, art work and projects for each season, 
It is written by authorities and illustrated by the best photographers and artists, 
Canadian Nature is issued in September, November, January, March and May. The | 
five numbers contain approximately 200 pages, 90 articles, 35 colour plates, kQ- 
photographs, 220 figure drawings. It was founded in 1939. The press run now 
exceeds 35,000 copies of each issue. By encouraging an intelligent interest in nature 
and emphasizing the need for conservation of our natural resources, this magazing 
is making a real contribution to individual and national character. Recommend 
by the American Association of School Librarians. Also approved by Natio 
Audubon Society; National Headquarters Boy Scouts of America; National Head” 
quarters Girl Scouts Inc.; American Nature Study Society. It makes an ideal gift 
It should be in every home, school and library. Subscriptions $1.25 a year. 


NATURE ACTIVITIES. 50 cents. A practical, usable handbook for teachers, students,” 
librarians, camp counsellors and all others actively interested in nature and com 

servation. The new edition of 64 pages and cover is simply brimming with hundreds 

of suggestions for the teaching of Natural Science. lt contains chapters on the 
organization and leadership of indoor activities and field trips, the making of 

collections, exhibits and classroom museums, instructions for nature arts and handi- 

crafts, and hundreds of definite activity suggestions, arranged seasonally week by 

week throughout the year. Profusely illustrated with photographs and 192 drawings, 
Since first published in 1943, six editions totalling 38,000 copies have been printed. 

Prompt service on mail orders. 


WILD FLOWERS. $1.00. Contains fifteen beautiful reproductions in full colour of” 
favourite wild flowers, painted for Canadian Nature by Barrie Rennie, noted” 
Canadian artist. The subjects are: Skunk Cabbage, Trailing Arbutus, Hepaticg, 
Dutchman’‘s-breeches, Adder’s-tongue, White Trillium, Jack-in-the-pulpit, Blue Violet, ” 
Showy Lady’s Slipper, Yellow Lady's Slipper, [win-flower, Bloodroot, Joe-pye Weed, 
Bunchberry and Bittersweet. When framed the pictures make ideal gifts or decom 
tions. Each page is printed on one side only, so that single pictures may be 
conveniently detached. Seven editions totalling 22,000 copies have been printed. 


CANADIAN BIRDS. 35 cenis. Seventy-five birds in their typical environment, A 
fascinating panorama of native bird life by L. L. Snyder, Curator of Birds, Royal 
Ontcrio Museum of Zoology. Beautifully illustrated with pen and ink drawings by 
T. M. Shortt. Two editions totalling 8,000 copies have been printed. You will like 
this booklet! 


CONSERVATION ILLUSTRATED. $1.00. This authoritative and important volume of 
128 pages and cover presents a graphic picture of the natural resources of Canada, 
the part they have played in its development, the manner and consequences ¢ 
their use—and misuse. Through stimulating reading, basic information, and ap) 
proximately 200 photographs and drawings, Conservation Illustrated makes ¢l 
the imperative necessity for conserving torests, waters, soil and wildlife, and 

how this may be done. It has been prepared in collaboration with govern 
officials, educators and conservationists in every province. Contains up-to-the-minul 
reference material, teaching suggestions, review questions and pupil activiti 
Every public-spirited perscn should send for this revealing volume. 


NATIVE FERNS. $1.00. Our newest booklet! Read the fascinating story of liverworts) 
mosses, ferns and their kin. Virginia S. Eifert describes them and tells how they | 
differ from other common plants; where to find them; their economic significance) 
how they grow and develop. You will be thrilled with the beauty of 73 photograp 

of ferns by Bruce Metcalfe. Many other illustrations and drawings. 64 pages @ 
cover. Send copies to your friends. 


_w.—-—-MAIL TODAY , “= 


CANADIAN NATURE MAGAZINE, 177 Jarvis Street, Toronto 2, Cand 


Fill my order as checked, at the prices listed: 

[] Canadian Nature lyr. $1.25 [_] Canadian Birds......1 copy 

[_] Nature Activities. copy 50¢ ["] Conservation Illustrated._._ $1.00) 
[-] Wild Flowers... copy $1.00 [] Native Ferns... copy $1.0 ' 


My remittance in the amount of $ is enclosed. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY AND STATE 


